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Governor  Judy  Martz  (center)  poses  with  the  Mansfields’  daughter,  Anne  (right), 
and  granddaughter,  Caroline  Marris  (left).  At  right,  Stan  Kimmett  and  statue 
sculptor  Gareth  Curtiss  enjoy  the  unveiling.  (Photo  by  Tom  Cook,  Montana  Historical  Society) 


Mansfield  statue  unveiled 


Documentary 
mines  the 
richest  hill 

Butte,  America  -  the  city  whose  rise,  fall  and  unlikely 
persistence  encapsulates  much  of  the  history  of  industrial¬ 
ization  in  the  United  States. 

In  October  2001,  accomplished  Bozeman  filmmaker 
Pamela  Roberts  began  production  on  “The  Richest  Hill 
on  Earth:  The  Saga  of  an  American  Mining  Town.” 
Slated  for  release  in  March  2003,  the  project  has  already 
generated  considerable  interest  and  support,  including  a 
$400,000  grant  for  production  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Roberts  and  scriptwriter  Edwin  Dobb  are  both 
Montana  natives  who  returned  to  their  home  state  in 
1993  after  cultivating  successful  careers  elsewhere  - 
Roberts  as  a  filmmaker  and  Dobbs  as  a  writer  and  editor. 

Roberts  is  co-founder  of  Bozeman-based  Rattlesnake 
Productions,  and  over  the  past  1 8  years  has  produced 
and  directed  several  award-winning  documentary  films 
and  videos.  Her  film  credits  include  “Backbone  of  the 
World:  the  Blackfeet,”  the  Emmy-nominated  documen¬ 
tary  “Ishi,  The  Last  Yahi,”  and  “Contrary  Warriors:  A 
Story  of  the  Crow  Tribe.” 

When  she  began  researching  Butte  as  the  topic  of  a 
documentary,  Roberts  sought  out  the  author  of  an  in- 
depth  article  about  the  Mining  City  titled  “Pennies  from 
Hell,”  written  by  Dobb  and  published  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  in  October  1996.  A  fourth-generation  descen¬ 
dant  of  Irish  copper  miners  and  Cornish  tin  miners, 

Dobb  had  returned  to  his  hometown  in  1993  to  write 
about  Butte  and  the  West. 

The  writer  had  already  forged  a  successful  writing 
career  in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  senior  editor  and 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Sciences.  He  was  the  co-author 
(with  Jack  Homer)  of  Dinosaur  Lives,  writes  regularly 
for  such  publications  as  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
and  Audubon,  and  is  a  contributing  editor  at  Harper’s. 
Dobb  is  currently  under  contract  with  Houghton  Mifflin 
to  write  a  companion  book  to  the  film,  also  titled  The 
Richest  Hill  on  Earth. 

The  film,  a  90-minute  documentary,  will  tell  the  story 
of  Butte  through  the  experiences  of  five-  and  six- 
generation  families  whose  lives  intersected  every 
important  aspect  of  the  community’s  history,  from 
Marcus  Daly’s  copper  strike  in  1882  to  the  environmen¬ 
tal  reclamation  and  cultural  revival  underway  today. 

“In  Butte,  the  romance  of  the  West  and  the  industrial 
revolution  collided,  producing  something  entirely 
original  -  a  deeply  flawed  but  endlessly  fascinating 
amalgam  of  the  major  elements  of  20th-century 
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by  Charles  S.  Johnson 
Lee  State  Bureau 

A  statue  of  both  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  and 
his  wife  Maureen  unveiled  at  the  State  Capitol  on  Nov.  26 
won  instant  approval  from  the  person  who  knew  them  best 
-  their  daughter  Anne  Mansfield  of  London. 

She  helped  remove  the  drape  covering  the  bronze  statue 
of  her  parents  done  by  sculptor  Gareth  Curtiss,  a  Montana 
native  now  living  near  Olympia,  WA.  Anne,  the  couple’s 
only  child,  stared  at  the  statue  only  briefly  before  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  a  success. 

“I  think  it’s  right,”  she  told  reporters.  “I  think  it  captures 
the  character  of  him.” 

She  especially  liked  the  way  the  bronze  statue  on  the 
third-floor  balcony  of  the  Capitol  shows  her  father’s  smile 
and  the  eyes  that  seem  to  twinkle,  which  she  said  showed 
his  often-dry  wit. 

The  statue  shows  the  former  Congressman  and  diplomat 
walking  forward,  while  his  wife,  Maureen,  gazes  at  him 
lovingly  from  the  side.  The  couple’s  daughter  also  liked  the 
artist's  rendition  of  how  her  mother  looked  at  her  father.  “I 
think  he  did  a  hell  of  a  good  job,”  said  Mansfield,  62,  a 
researcher  and  scholar. 

Her  daughter  and  the  Mansfield’s  only  grandchild, 
Caroline  Marris,  agreed.  “It  catches  them,”  she  said. 

The  sculpture  is  seven  feet  tall  -  Mansfield  was  six  feet 
tall  -  and  sits  on  an  18-inch-tall  pedestal.  A  plaque  on  the 
sculpture  reads:  “Together  they  did  their  best  for  Montana, 
the  nation  and  the  world.”  It  also  includes  this  quote  by  the 
former  senator:  “If  I  do  not  forget  the  people  of  Montana, 
the  people  of  Montana  will  not  forget  me.” 


When  he  was  governor,  Marc  Racicot  started  a  private 
fund-raising  drive  for  a  statue  when  both  Mike  and 
Maureen  Mansfield  were  alive.  The  effort  came  up  with 
$57,500  for  the  project. 

After  a  national  search,  the  selection  committee  awarded 
the  commission  to  Curtiss,  a  former  resident  of  Fortine 
who  has  several  public  art  commissions  to  his  credit. 

Mike  Mansfield  died  Oct.  5  at  the  age  of  98  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  his  wife  died  Sept.  20,  2000,  at  the  age  of 
95.  After  serving  as  a  University  of  Montana  history 
professor,  Mansfield,  a  Democrat,  served  10  years  in  the 
U.S.  House  and  24  years  in  the  Senate,  including  a  record 
16  years  as  majority  leader.  He  spent  12  years  as  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Japan  under  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan. 

Before  the  statue  was  unveiled,  a  ceremony  in  the 
rotunda  drew  a  crowd  of  more  than  100  people.  Gov.  Judy 
Martz  told  how  Mike  Mansfield  wouldn’t  allow  the  statue 
to  be  done  without  including  his  wife,  who  had  encour¬ 
aged  the  former  Butte  miner  to  complete  his  education. 

“May  we  always  remember  Mike  Mansfield,  a  true 
statesman  who  served  as  a  great  example  for  Montana,  the 
nation  and  the  world,”  Martz  said.  “May  this  statue 
always  remind  us  and  future  generations  of  this  great 
legacy.” 

Another  speaker,  former  U.S.  Rep.  Pat  Williams,  talked 
about  the  role  played  by  Maureen  Mansfield,  a  Butte 
teacher,  in  encouraging  her  husband  to  return  to  school, 
attend  college  and  pursue  his  political  career. 

“We  Montanans,  we  Americans,  we  citizens  of  the 
world  owe  Maureen  Mansfield  more  than  we  can  ever 
know  or  ever  repay,”  he  said. 


The  New  Holter:  Museum  reopens  with  Valentine  gala 


Peter  Held,  executive  director  and  curator  of  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  predicts  the  revamped 
and  expanded  museum  will  “surpass  the  expectations  of 
the  community”  when  it  opens  on  Valentine's  Day. 

The  three-day  grand  reopening,  “Affair  of  the  HeARTS,” 
begins  with  a  gala  preview  and  dinner  on  Feb.  1 4,  followed 
by  a  “pARTy  heARTy”  on  Feb.  15,  with  music  by  the  Latin 
salsa  band  Cocinando.  On  Feb.  16,  the  doors  are  open  all 
day  during  “Red  Hot  HeARTs,”  afree  carnival  for  families 
and  kids  of  all  ages. 

At  the  same  time,  the  museum  opens  four  new 
exhibitions  that  accentuate  the  new  and  remodeled 
gallery  spaces.  Life-size  horses  by  Deborah  Butterfield 
fill  the  new  High  Gallery,  designed  to  accommodate 


Construction  began  last  spring  on  a  6,500- 
square-foot  addition  to  the  Holter  Museum  in 
Helena. 


large-scale  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  Bair  Gallery 
begins  its  new  career  as  a  showcase  of  works  from  the 
permanent  collection  with  paintings  by  Robert 
DeWeese,  selected  from  a  gift  given  to  the  Holter  by  the 
late  artist’s  wife,  Gennie  DeWeese. 

In  the  new  Intermediate  Gallery,  which  bridges  old 
and  new  construction  at  the  Holter,  Montanans  will  get 
their  first  look  at  art  by  Cuban  printmakers,  painters, 
photographers  and  ceramists.  The  Sherman  Gallery 
features  Cathy  Weber’s  “Grief  Series,”  20  works  that 
chronicle  the  artist’s  process  of  loss,  grief  and  healing 
over  the  death  of  her  partner  and  the  father  of  her  child. 
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The  Getty 
launches 
website 

The  website  of 
the  J.  Paul 
Getty  T  rust, 
www.getty.edu, 
aims  to  serve  a 
broad  audience 
of  museum- 
goers,  profes¬ 
sionals,  and 
members  of  the 
general  public 
interested  in  art, 
education, 
conservation, 
scholarship,  and 
philanthropy. 

The  website 
features  ex¬ 
panded  content 
and  streaming 
media  including 
video  clips 
related  to  artists, 
conservation, 
special  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  works 
in  the  permanent 
collection.  In 
addition  to  a 
library  catalogue 
of  800,000 
volumes  and 
other  online 
research  tools, 
the  website 
offers  users 
nearly  54,000 
pages  related  to 
works  of  art. 
Professional 
reports  in 
conservation  and 
art  history  are 
also  online  at 
www.getty.edu. 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

2001:  A  Banner  Year! 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  New  Year,  I’d  like 
to  reflect  a  bit  on  200 1  -  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  positive  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

A  full  recounting  of  these  achievements  can 
be  found  under  “Accomplishments  2001”  of 
our  Strategic  Plan,  located  on  our  website, 
www.art.state.mt.us.  We  hope  you’ll  take  a 
look  and  let  us  know  your  thoughts. 

Legislative  progress 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  high  points:  this  was 
the  first  legislative  session  in  five  years  in 
which  there  was  no  bill  to  eliminate  the 
agency.  MAC  is  proud  of  the  constructive 
relationships  built  with  the  Legislature  since 
the  very  difficult  1997  session.  While  there  are 
still  lawmakers  who  do  not  endorse  public 
funding  of  the  arts,  MAC  and  legislators  have 
worked  hard  to  create  a  civil  discussion  on  this 
important  issue. 

With  strengthened  local  efforts,  the  level  of 
state  support  for  arts  funding  will  eventually 
be  viewed  as  important  to  the  state  and  to  local 
communities.  We  have  a  long  road  to  go  here, 
but  we  are  optimistic  that  recognition  of  the 
arts’  value  will  be  achieved  with  your  help. 

Governor's  Arts  Awards 

The  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  ceremonies 
and  Hometown  Celebrations  were  another 
highlight  of  the  year,  capped  off  with  the  hour- 
long  Montana  PBS  statewide  broadcast  of 
interviews  with  the  awardees,  who  were  each 
outstanding  in  their  own  right.  The  Hometown 
Celebrations  were  just  fabulous!  These 
programs  allowed  us  the  privilege  of  working 
with  the  Montana  Ambassadors  (the 
governor’s  economic  development  task  force), 
which  organized  each  of  the  local  celebrations. 
KUFM/TV  did  a  magnificent  job  with  the 
television  program. 

In  all,  this  program  reached  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  as  compared  to  several 
hundred  in  years  past  when  the  celebration 
was  held  only  in  Helena. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships 
and  Traditional  Arts  Master/ 
Apprenticeships 

The  Artist  Fellowship  and  Traditional  Arts 
Master/Apprentice  awards  were  unprecedented 
in  the  quality  of  the  applicant’s  work. 


America,  of  its  paradoxes,  crimes  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  its  unresolved  troubles,”  writes 
Dobb  in  his  project  synopsis. 

“And  the  story  is  still  unfolding.  For  all  that 
Butte  tells  us  about  who  we  have  been,  the 
town’s  current  dilemmas  -  how  it  is  surviving 
both  the  decline  of  mining  and  mining’s  social 
and  environmental  aftermath  -  have  as  much  to 
say  about  who  we  are  today  and  who  we  may 
become  tomorrow.” 

Since  the  film’s  inception  three  years  ago, 
Roberts  and  Dobb  have  gained  strong  commu¬ 
nity  and  regional  support  for  the  project  while 
producing  a  solid  base  of  written  and  visual 
research  and  a  detailed  script.  Their  efforts 
have  not  gone  unnoticed.  In  addition  to  the 
$400,000  NEH  production  grant,  they  received 
financial  support  from  local  corporations 
($10,000)  and  individuals  ($30,000),  plus 
$17,000  from  the  Montana  Cultural  Trust, 
$8,000  from  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  and  a  planning  grant  from  the 
NEH  of  $30,000.  The  company  is  currently 
seeking  $200,000  to  complete  its  production 
budget  and  initiate  the  release  of  the  NEH 
production  funds. 


NEA  Partnership  Agreement 

Every  other  October,  MAC  writes  its  major 
grant  to  the  NEA  for  the  agency’s  federal 
funding.  This  is  a  major  effort,  treated  as  a 
high  priority  since  the  majority  of  MAC’S 
funding  comes  from  the  NEA  (per  capita, 
Montana  ranks  54th  in  all  states  and  territories 
in  legislative  appropriation  of  state  funding  to 
its  state  arts  agency).  Two  areas  of  funding  are 
competitive  in  this  grant:  arts  education  and 
how  the  state  serves  “the  underserved”  (a 
congressional  term  for  those  areas  of  the 
country  who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  the 
arts). 

The  grant  goes  through  two  panels  in 
January.  Arts  educators  meet  to  review  our 
application  and  then  a  major  panel  of  execu¬ 
tive  directors  of  other  states  meet  to  review  the 
application  as  a  whole.  MAC  is  considered  a 
strong  arts  agency  by  the  other  states,  so  we 
are  crossing  our  fingers  that  our  application  is 
favorably  reviewed. 

Website  redone 

MAC’s  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  has 
been  restructured  and  is  hopefully  more  easily 
navigable  and  better  organized.  Thanks  to 
Beck  McLaughlin  here  in  the  office  for  her 
expertise  in  making  these  fine  changes.  Again, 
let  us  know  what  you  think!  Are  we  missing 
info?  Are  things  clear?  Can  we  be  doing  a 
better  job  in  any  way?  E-mail  your  thoughts  to 
Beck  at  macaie@ixi.net  or  to  me  at 
afishbaugh@state.mt.us 

National  recognition  by 
Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Funds 

Montana’s  selection  as  one  of  the  country’s 
leaders  in  building  arts  participation  is 
enormously  rewarding.  When  viewing  the 
struggles  the  agency  has  weathered  in  recent 
years,  it  is  especially  meaningful  to  receive 
such  prestigious  national  recognition. 

MAC  launched  the  “Building  Arts  Participa¬ 
tion"  program  over  the  MetNet  video-telecon¬ 
ference  network  on  Nov.  28.  In  polling  1,000 
Montanans,  Louise  Stevens  of  ArtsMarket 
Consulting  in  Bozeman  conducted  what  is  the 
most  extensive  public  surveying  on  arts 
participation  in  the  nation  (when  looked  at  on 
a  per-capita  basis).  That  information  was 
premiered  Nov.  28  over  the  MetNet  network. 
More  than  1 10  Montanans  at  13  sites  around 
the  state  participated  in  the  conference. 

Highlights  of  the  report  are  included  in  this 
issue  of  the  newsletter.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 


The  film  and  companion  book  will  dovetail 
with  a  larger  educational  package,  including 
instructional  materials  and  an  interactive  website. 

So  far,  their  research  has  unearthed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  array  of  visual  and  written  material,  including 
archival  film  footage  from  every  decade  since 
1919,  oral  histories,  private  films  and  videotapes, 
thousands  of  photographs,  and  headlines,  editorials 
and  cartoons  from  Butte’s  panoply  of  newspapers. 
Filmmakers  will  also  draw  from  personal  letters 
and  public  documents  and  include  vernacular 
poetry,  story-telling  and  freelance  drawings  found 
in  the  mines,  bars,  mortuaries  and  brothels.  In 
addition  to  theme  music  scored  for  the  film,  the 
documentary  will  include  labor  songs,  jazz,  blues 
and  ethnic  music. 

“Finally,  there  is  the  landscape  itself,"  Dobb 
concludes  in  his  project  synopsis.  “And  no  aspect 
of  this  living  history  is  more  telling  than  the 
proximity  of  the  Berkeley  Pit  -  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  largest  environmental  reclamation  project  in 
the  country  -  to  the  original  ethnic  neighborhoods 
and  business  district.  Both  our  reliance  on  mining 
and  the  risks  its  effects  impose  on  us  find  a 
concrete  symbol  in  that  precarious  relationship.” 


juicy  information  here  that  will  be  of  major 
help  to  everyone  working  to  build  arts 
participation  across  the  state.  The  printed 
report  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
January,  and  the  complete  report  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  posted  on  the  web. 

Grant  applications  will  be  mailed  in 
January.  The  application  process  is  twofold. 

A  Letter  of  Intent  will  be  due  May  15.  Upon 
review,  those  projects  selected  to  submit  a  full 
Prospectus  will  have  a  deadline  of  Oct.  15. 
Details  on  the  grant  program  will  be  included 
in  the  grant  application  mailed  in  January.  If 
you  don’t  receive  a  copy  by  mid-January, 
please  phone  or  e-mail  us  so  we  can  send  one 
to  you. 

Non-profit  501(c)(3)  organizations  are 
eligible  to  apply.  Artists  are  encouraged  to 
apply,  and  will  need  to  work  on  projects 
through  an  eligible  organization. 

Major  focuses  for  2002 

The  Arts  Council  has  a  well-mapped  plan 
for  2002,  focusing  on  arts  education  and 
building  arts-driven  economic  development 
across  the  state.  The  February  meeting  of  the 
Arts  Council,  which  will  be  held  in  Billings 
on  Friday,  Feb.  22,  will  have  a  strong  focus 
on  the  economic  impact  of  the  arts  in  the 
state.  The  public,  as  always,  is  welcome  to 
attend.  Phone  us  or  e-mail  us  for  the  agenda. 

As  we  celebrate  this  new  year,  the  Vision 
Statement  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
reinforces  both  the  progress  made  and  the 
work  yet  to  be  done  in  the  coming  year. 

MAC  thanks  the  arts  community  of  the  state 
for  being  a  source  of  continued  inspiration, 
deep  pride,  and  for  the  many  memorable 
moments  of  the  past  year  that  underscore  the 
fact  that  Montanans  are  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  people.  May  your  year  be  filled  with 
success,  great  joy,  and  unbridled  creativity! 

Happy  holidays  to  you  all! 


Montana  Arts  Council 
Vision  Statement 

The  21st  Century  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  a  state  and  national  leader 
in  the  arts  by  focusing  its 
vision  outward,  to  not  only 
strengthen  the  arts  in  the 
state,  but  also  help  boost 
Montana's  economy,  stimu¬ 
late  quality  of  life  and  im¬ 
prove  education  throughout 
the  state. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs  and  newsworthy 
information  from  individual  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  February  1 ,  2002,  for 
the  March/April  2002  issue.  Send 
items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO 
Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or  e- 
mail  at:  mac@state.mt,us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may  be 
reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  well  as  any  byline. 


Documentary  (from  page  1) 
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“Sunlit  Mill  Rafters”  by  Richard  Buswell 


by 


Helena  physician  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Richard  S.  Buswell,  who  had 
two  photographs  acquired  recently 
by  the  Houston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  To  date,  Buswell’s  photo¬ 
graphs  are  in  the  permanent  collec¬ 
tions  of  73  museums,  including  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Denver  Art  Museum  and 
Seattle  Art  Museum. 


Great  Falls  illustrator  Brett 
Weldele,  who  was  asked  to  illustrate 
the  latest  novel-length  comic  book 
by  writer  Brian  Wood.  Their  collaboration,  titled  CousCous  Express, 
was  released  in  October  by  San  Francisco-based  Ait-Planet  Lar.  Wood 
is  known  for  his  creations  “Channel  Zero”  and  his  Marvel  Comics  run 
with  “Generation  X.” 


Kalispell  artist  Marshall  Noice,  who  received  The  Pastel  Society  of 
America  Award  during  the  10th  Pastel  Society  of  New  Mexico  national 
Pastel  Painting  Exhibition  in  Albuquerque.  Noice,  who  had  three 
paintings  on  display  in  the  juried  exhibition,  received  the  award  for 
"On  the  Little  Blackfoot,”  which  depicts  a  fall  landscape  east  of 
Ovando.  The  exhibit  continued  through 
Nov.  17  at  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates 
Gallery  of  The  Hispanic  Art  Center. 

Noice’s  work  has  been  shown  at 
galleries  throughout  the  west  in  addition 
to  the  artist’s  own  gallery  in  Kalispell. 


Helena’s  Gordon  Zuelke,  who  received  the  Jack  Richeson  and 
Company  Award  for  his  painting,  “In  the  Pink,”  at  Watermedia  2001 . 
The  national  juried  watercolor  show  was  on  display  at  the  Bigfork  Art 
and  Cultural  Center  through  Oct.  27.  Another  Helena  artist.  Loren 
Kovich,  won  the  $200  merchandise  award  for  his  painting  "Grandpa's 
Peonies.” 


Bozeman  artist  Kimberly  Navratil-Pope,  who  had  a  photograph  of 
a  small  sculptural  piece  published  in  the  Autumn  2001  issue  of  Niche 
magazine. 


Six  Montana  artists  who  will  be  honored  at  the  Governor’s  Art 
Reception,  Jan.  15  at  the  Governor’s  Mansion  in  Helena.  The  reception, 
hosted  by  Gov.  Judy  Martz,  will  showcase  works  by  Billings  photogra¬ 
pher  Jim  Larson,  Hamilton  painter  Robert  Neaves,  Helena  painter 
Jim  Stevens,  Livingston  sculptor  Sam  Terakedis,  Missoula  sculptor 
David  Englund  and  Billings  painter  Marilyn  Beth  Hughes. 


Missoula  author  Judy  Blunt,  who  won  the  prestigious  $35,000 
Whiting  Writer’s  Award  for  her  soon-to-be  published  memoir.  Break¬ 
ing  Clean,  which  details  her  oppression  in  and  escape  from  Montana 
ranchlife.  Set  for  publication  in  February  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  New 
York,  the  book  has  already  gained  praise  from  Blunt’s  contemporaries 
for  its  courage,  honesty  and  skillful 
writing.  The  award  is  granted  yearly  to 
10  unrecognized  writers  deemed  to  have 
“exceptional  talent  and  promise.” 


Missoula  writer  Phil  Condon  who  has  been  named  the  2001  winner 
in  the  novel  category  of  the  William  Faulkner  Creative  Writing 
Competition,  a  national  contest  for  unpublished  novels  sponsored  by 
the  Faulkner  Society  of  New  Orleans.  The  prize  is  $7,500  and  an 
expense-paid  trip  to  the  Faulkner  Society  Writing  Conference  in  New 
Orleans,  held  in  December.  His  novel,  Clay  Center,  was  selected  from 
more  than  300  manuscripts  by  judges  composed  of  writers  and  faculty 
from  New  Orleans  area  universities.  Novelist  Valerie  Martin,  the  final 


MSU-Billings  instructor  Tami  Haaland,  whose 
manuscript  of  poems.  Breath  in  Every  Room,  won  the 
14th  annual  Nicholas  Roerich  Prize  for  Poetry. 
Haaland  received  book  publication  and  a  $  1 ,000  prize. 
She  also  appeared  in  December  at  the  Nicholas 
Roerich  Museum  in  New  York  to  launch  the  new 
book.  The  collection  was  selected  from  among  more 
than  800  entries  for  “its  unflinching  honesty  and  its 
odd  yet  refreshing  mix  of  gritty  and  delicate  details.” 


The  seven  Blackfeet 
artists  who  were  award 
winners  at  the  2001 
Northern  Plains  Tribal 
Arts  juried  art  show, 
held  Sept.  27-30  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Neil 
Parsons  captured  the  Best  of  Fine  Arts 
Award  and  first  prize  in  oil  and  acrylic 
paintings  for  “Yellow  Kidneys  Shirt.” 

Jackie  Larson  Bread  took  her  second 
Governor  Janklow  Best  of  Show  Award  for 
her  mixed-media  piece  “My  Shade.”  Her 
“Beavertail  Knife  Sheath”  won  first  prize  in 
traditional  beadwork  and  her  “Buffalo  on 
the  Geometric  Planes”  earned  second  prize 
in  contemporary 
beadwork.  Black  Bear 

(Stephen  LaBoueff)  won  first  prize  in  pottery  for 
“Nataosi:  Bom  in  Fire”  and  second  prize  for  “Night 
Camp.”  David  Dragonfly  was  second-place  winner  in 
the  printmaking  category  for  “Paints”;  Denelle  A. 
Valandra  took  second  place  in  traditional  beadwork 
with  “Power  of  the  Water,  Earth  and  Sky”;  Deanne 
Morris  was  third-place  winner  in  textile  and  fabric 
items  for  “They  Danced”;  and  Jackie  Parsons 
received  third  place  in  tribal  arts  for  “Holy  Wreath.” 
The  program  and  promotional  posters  were  adorned 
with  “Many  Horses,”  a  beaded  piece  by  Jackie 
Marshall  Noice  Larson  Bread?  also  profiled  in  the  program  were 
Blackfeet  artists  Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  and 
Jackie  Parsons. 


“Many  Horses”  by 
Jackie  Larson  Bread 


Playwright/actress  Allyson  Adams,  who  will  produce  and  direct  a 
documentary  about  the  life  of  Jeannette 
Rankin  for  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  (PBS).  Adams,  the  artistic 
director  of  the  River  Mountain  Reper¬ 
tory,  wrote  a  one-woman  show  about 
Rankin  titled,  “Moment  of  Peace.”  For 
the  past  four  years,  she’s  brought  the 
stage  play  to  audiences  throughout 
Montana.  The  documentary  will  take  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  many  roles 
Jeannette  Rankin  played  as  daughter, 
sister,  suffragist,  congresswoman  and 
life-long  activist  for  social  reform. 

Adams  is  collaborating  with  award¬ 
winning  television  producer/director, 

Wendy  Apple,  on  the  project  which  will 
be  filmed  on  location  in  Montana 
beginning  this  spring.  This  program  is 
the  pilot  show  for  a  series  called  “The 
Agitators,”  which  will  focus  on  women 
in  history  who  have  demonstrated  great 
vision,  courage  and  spirit  through  their  timely  actions. 


Allyson  Adams  brings 
Jeannette  Rankin  to  life  for 
PBS  documentary. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre,  whose  members  will  head  to 
Austria  in  June  2002,  to  perform  original  works  in  Innsbruck,  Vienna  and 
Salzburg.  The  company,  under  the  direction  of  Charlene  Campbell,  was 
selected  to  participate  in  the  Tanzsommer  tour.  Selected  works  from  the 
tour  were  previewed  during  the  company's  annual  gala,. held  Dec.  20  in 
Missoula. 


The  University  of  Montana’s  Department  of  Drama/Dance,  which 
received  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  National  College  Choreography  Initia¬ 
tive.  The  award  will  bring  artist  Wendy  Rogers  to  campus  this  spring, 
where  she’ll  choreograph  a  new  work  for  UM  dance  students.  While  in 
Missoula,  Rogers  also  plans  to  present  several  lectures  and  demonstrations 
and  create  a  new  work  for  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre.  A  total  of  51 
awards  were  presented  through  the  initiative,  which  is  sponsored  by  Dance/ 
USA  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


Charlene  White,  artistic  director  and  owner  of  the  Creative  Art  Center, 
who  recently  revamped  Helena's  former  Ice  Cream  Parlor  into  a  dance 
studio.  After  nearly  14  years  of  running  a  dance  program,  White  was  able  to 
buy  and  remodel  the  building  to  better  accommodate  her  business  and  her 
students.  White  is  the  founder  and  artistic  director  of  Premiere  Dance 
Company  and  has  served  three  terms  as  president  of  the  Montana  Dance 
Arts  Association. 


Ceramist  Marcia  Selsor,  who  has 
works  in  the  “Artistic  Imaginings  in 
Clay”  exhibit  on  display  at  the  Museo  de 
Arte  de  las  Americas  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  through  Jan.  15.  The  show  features 
tiles  and  architectural  ceramics  from  the 
Americas. 


“On  the  Little  Blackfoot” 


Lolo  writer  David  James  Duncan, 
whose  most  recent  book,  My  Story  as 
Told  by  Water,  was  nominated  for  the 
National  Book  Award.  The  book  of 
“confessions,  Druidic  rants,  reflections, 
bird-watchings,  fish-stalkings,  visions, 
songs  and  prayers  refracting  light  from 
living  rivers  in  the  age  of  the  industrial 
dark,”  was  a  finalist  in  the  non-fiction 
category.  “It’s  a  nice  honor,”  the  author 
told  a  Missoulian  reporter  prior  to  his 
appearance  at  a  black-tie  awards  cer¬ 
emony  in  New  York  City  on  Nov.  14.  “If 
the  book  means  something  to  national 
judges  and  people  in  New  York  City,  I 
think  it’s  great.” 


National  Book  Award 
candidate  David  James 
Duncan 


Congrats  to . . 


round  judge,  calls  the  novel  “a  moving  love  story,  a  powerful  psychological 
study  of  alienation  and  grief,  and  a  startling  examination  of  a  time  when  the 
American  dream  was  often  revealed  to  be  a  nightmare.” 


More  Congrats  on  page  25 
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College 
goldsmiths 
donate  work 
to  9-11  fund 

Jewelry 
students  in  the 
Surface  Embel¬ 
lishments  class  at 
Flathead  Valley 
Community 
College  in 
Kalispell  have 
been  selling  their 
original  jewelry 
and  donating  all 
profits  to  the 
American  Red 
Cross. 

In  response  to 
the  terrorist 
attack  on 
Sept.  1 1 , 
instructor  Karen 
McNeil  had  “an 
overwhelming 
urge  to  do 
something  for 
these  unfortunate 
families.”  When 
she  suggested 
the  project  to 
students  and 
university 
officials,  “they 
took  the  ball  and 
ran  with  it.” 

McNeil  and  her 
students  began 
the  “Artists  for ..." 
line  of  jewelry, 
with  each  artisan 
filling  in  the  blank 
with  words  like 
“compassion,” 
“mercy,"  “family,” 
“life,”  etc.  Many 
students  donated 
their  own 
materials,  in 
addition  to  time 
and  talent. 
Students  in 
stone-setting  and 
jewelry-design 
classes  have  also 
gotten  involved  in 
the  project. 

The  jewelry, 
which  ranges  in 
price  from  $5- 
$50,  is  displayed 
on  personalized 
cards  and  sold  at 
the  college 
bookstore. 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(www.pw.org)  is  an 
extensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety  of 
resources  to 
writers.  Special 
features  include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,"  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  development 
opportunities  for 
writers,  publishing 
seminars  and  panel 
discussions,  and 
free  advice 
columns. 

•  “News  from  the 
Writing  World,” 
offering  reports  on 
events,  happen¬ 
ings,  and  trends  in 
the  literary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories  that 
affect  writers. 

•  “Great 

Resources,”  listing 
conferences, 
workshops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies,  presses, 
magazines,  and 
more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry  and 
much  more.  Many 
of  the  listings  from 
one  of  P&Ws  most 
popular  books,  A 
Directory  of 
American  Poets  & 
Fiction  Writers,  are 
also  available  with 
search  capabilities. 
Locate  poets  and 
fiction  writers:  use 
the  search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  publisher; 
or  discover  where 
other  writers  have 
been  published. 

For  more 
information  call 
212-226-3586. 


In  This  We 
Are  Native 
By  Annick  Smith 
Published  2001  by 
The  Lyons  Press, 
Guilford,  CT 
$24.95  hardcover 
In  “Anticipating 
Loss”  -  part  of  In  This 
We  Are  Native  - 
Annick  Smith  describes 
her  home  in  the 
Blackfoot  Valley,  east 
of  Missoula:  “For  most 
of  my  adult  life  I  have 
found  peace  in  Mon¬ 
tana  . . .  This  has  been 
my  paradise.  Often,  I 
wake  to  the  moonsongs 
of  coyotes.  Walking 
paths  in  the  deep 
woods,  I  might 
encounter  elk  or  the 
hulking,  breath¬ 
stopping  forms  of 
bears.  But  paradise  is 
too  close  to  perfection  for  humans  to  endure,  so  we  are  compelled  to 
populate  our  Edens  with  serpents  both  actual  and  virtual.” 

Serpents  -  in  the  shape  of  suburban  sprawl  and  corporations  that 
would  mine  and  log  the  last  vestiges  of  Montana’s  wildlands  -  populate 
Smith’s  Eden,  as  does  a  rich  and  varied  cast  of  friends  and  family.  Part 
essay,  part  memoir,  the  book  couples  a  passionate  commitment  to 
saving  wilderness  with  reflections  on  love,  loss  and  rebirth. 

“Annick  Smith  is  one  of  the  real  voices  of  the  West,”  writes 
Livingston  author  Tom  McGuane.  “More  importantly,  she  is  part  of 
this  landscape.  Here  are  some  of  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  getting 
there.” 

Smith,  who  writes  for  several  national  magazines,  wrote  the  memoir 
Homestead  and  coedited  The  Last  Best  Place:  A  Montana  Anthology. 


Montana’s  Last  Best  River 
The  Big  Hole  and  Its  People 
By  Pat  Munday 

Published  2001  by  Lyons  Press,  The  Globe  Pequot 
Press,  New  York,  NY 
$40  hardcover 

This  gorgeous  and  enlightening  coffee-table  book  about 
the  high-elevation  and  sparsely  populated  Big  Hole  Valley 
springs  from  a  Montana  transplant’s  love  of  the  wild,  wide- 
open  country  that  epitomizes  the  Old  West. 

Pennsylvania  native  Pat  Munday  teaches  history  and 
philosophy  at  Montana  Tech  in  Butte.  Produced  by  the  Big 
Hole  River  Foundation,  his  book  blends  more  than  60  color 
photos  and  text  in  a  celebration  of  one  of  the  last  places  in 
the  “New  West”  where  suburban  sprawl,  dams  and  develop¬ 
ment  haven’t  markedly  altered  the  native  landscape. 

From  the  visit  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  to  philosophical  queries 
on  civilization  and  nature,  to  stories  of  old-timers  and 
longtime  ranching  families,  Munday’s  book  plows  fertile 
ground. 


The  Murder  of  Rombo  and 
Other  Stories 
by  Maxine  Jaquette  Skaw 
Published  2001  by  Stoneydale  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  Stevensville,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

This  true  tale  about  a  Bitterroot  Valley 
murder  -  based  on  inherited  journals  from 
the  author’s  grandfather  -  provides  an 
entertaining  and  enlightening  look  at 
Montana  in  the  late  1 880s. 

Author  Maxine  Jaquette  Skaw,  who  lives 
in  Bozeman,  freely  admits  she  wouldn’t  be 
here  if  not  for  the  successful  escape  of  her 
grandfather.  Frank  Jaquette,  Sr.,  was 
wounded  in  1 888  by  the  same  bullet  that 
killed  his  prospecting  partner.  Jack  Rombo. 
The  journal  he  left  lay  neglected  for  years, 
but  the  author  found  it  and  expanded  the  tale 
to  include  the  next  two  generations  of 
Jaquettes  as  well  as  her  own  memories  of 
growing  up  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Bitter¬ 
root. 


Night  Mare 

By  Franci  McMahon 

Published  2001  by  Odd  Girls  Press, 

Anaheim,  CA 

$13  softcover 

This  mystery  by  Boulder  author  Franci 
McMahon  explores  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Jane  Scott,  a  horse  lover  with  a  big  inheritance 
who  finds  herself  embroiled  in  an  insurance- 
based,  horse-killing  scahdal  and  murder. 

Haunted  by  the  headline-making  death  of 
her  parents  and  struggling  to  recover  from  an 
ill-fated  lesbian  romance,  Scott  eventually 
finds  herself  in  Montana.  There,  on  the  ranch 
of  a  singular  woman  who  holds  the  power  to 
penetrate  the  boundaries  of  her  well-guarded 
and  grieving  self,  she  also  finds  herself 
captivated  by  a  beautiful  and  wild-spirited 
mare  named  Night. 

McMahon,  an  avid  horse  enthusiast, 
previously  wrote  Staying  the  Distance. 


Stories  from  the  Bip  Sky  Country 
of  Ronchirr,  Romance  and  Rugrots 


The  Cow  Whisperer 
Stories  from  the  Big  Sky 
Country  of  Ranchin’,  Romance 
and  Rugrats 
By  Skip  Halmes 

Published  2001  by  Quixote  Press, 
Wever,  IA 
$9.95  softcover 

This  tribute  to  ranching  and  the  rural  life 
features  a  herd  of  tales  from  east  of  the 
continental  divide.  The  stories  cover  a  lot  of 
ground,  ranging  from  childhood  reminis¬ 
cences  to  tales  of  bats  in  the  attic  (and  the 
bedroom)  and  ill-fated  attempts  to  speed 
combustion  inside  a  wood  stove  with 
Coleman  fuel. 

Halmes  is  a  part-time  outfitter  and  full¬ 
time  financial  consultant  who  lives  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  on  a  ranch  near 
Cascade.  These  stories  first  appeared  as 
columns  in  the  local  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Cascade  Courier. 
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WHAT 
WERE  YOUR 
PARENTS  DOING 
BACKTHEN? 

Youth  and  Drugs  in  a 
Southern  California  Beach 
Community  From  1970 
into  the  21st  Century 


Jeremiah  Lowney 


What  Were  Your  Parents  Doing 
Back  Then?  Youth  and  Drugs 
in  a  Southern  California  Beach 
Community  from  1970  into  the 
21st  Century 
By  Fr.  Jerry  Lowney 
Published  2001  by  University  Press  of 
America 

$64.00  hardcover 

Based  on  more  than  30  years  of  research  by 
Carroll  College  associate  professor  and  Helena 
priest  Jerry  Lowney,  this  book  traces  two 
generations  of  recreational  drug  users  and  their 
children. 

When  Lowney  moved  from  Butte  to  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1966,  he  was  dismayed  to  see  the  dra¬ 
matic  difference  between  his  rural  and  relatively 
isolated  Montana  life  and  the  widespread  drug 
scene  prevalent  in  southern  California.  Through 
interviews  and  follow-up  contacts,  he  has  pieced 
together  a  varied  picture  of  where  that  lifestyle 

led. 

While  four  of  the  115  participants  in  his  long¬ 
term  study  have  died  directly  or  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  drug  abuse  and  others  are  homeless, 
many  became  quite  successful  in  business  and 
one  is  a  millionaire. 


Hutterites  of  Montana 

By  Laura  Wilson 

Published  November  2000  by  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  CT 
$39.95  hardcover 

In  this  remarkable  collection  of  black-and- 
white  photography,  Texan  Laura  Wilson 
elegantly  portrays  the  unique  and  simple,  yet 
beautiful  world  of  the  Hutterites. 

Descended  from  Swiss  immigrants,  the 
Hutterites  of  Montana,  the  Dakotas  and 
elsewhere  spurn  popular  culture  and  its 
trappings.  They  live  in  large,  family-based 
agricultural  communities  far  from  the 
American  mainstream  and  its  influences. 

Wilson’s  photos  range  from  stunning  and 
poignant  to  humorous  and  playful,  while  the 
text,  based  on  numerous  interviews,  covers 
Hutterite  history  and  modern  life. 


bout 


ooks 


Mule  Tracks:  The  Last  of  the 
Story 

By  Howard  Copenhaver 
Published  November  2001  by 
Stoneydale  Press  Publishing  Co., 
Stevensville,  MT 

$19.95  hardcover,  $14.95  softcover 

Storyteller  and  author  Howard  Copenhaver 
probably  couldn’t  write  enough  books  to 
summarize  his  many  adventures  in  Montana’s 
Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  and  environs,  but 
his  latest  effort  covers  plenty  of  territory. 

Copenhaver  has  received  rave  reviews  for 
his  three  previous  books,  and  his  latest,  Mule 
Tracks:  The  Last  of  the  Story ,  promises  more 
of  the  same  humor  and  high  adventure. 

His  love  for  mules  comes  through  clearly, 
with  plenty  of  details  provided  on  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  sometimes  cantankerous 
critters.  But  even  more  telling  is  Copenhaver’s 
abiding  love  for  the  wild  country  that  forever 
shaped  his  attitudes  toward  the  outdoors  and 
provided  him  with  a  living  for  more  than  six 
decades. 


MONTANA 


An  I  1  I  u  s  t  r  a  r  e  d  Hi 
Harry  W.  Fritz 


Montana,  Land  of  Contrast 
An  Illustrated  History 
By  Harry  Fritz,  with  photo  research  and 
collection  by  William  Farr 
Published  2001  by  American  Historical 
Press,  Sun  Valley,  CA 
$32.95  hardcover 

History  buffs  of  all  stripes  and  those  who  are 
merely  curious  will  find  much  to  mine  in  this 
information-rich  book  by  University  of 
Montana  history  professor  and  department 
chair  Harry  Fritz. 

Ranging  from  the  daunting  journey  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  through  uncharted  and  vast  new 
lands  to  issues  of  mining,  agriculture,  politics, 
business,  education,  the  environment  and  much 
more,  Fritz  touches  on  important  issues  and 
events  that  make  Montana  a  place  of  extremes 
and  contrasts.  The  book  is  replete  with  more 
than  300  black  and  white  and  color  photos, 
selected  by  UM  history  professor  William  Farr. 


Barefoot  Hearted  A  Wild  Life 
Among  Wildlife 

By  Kathleen  Meyer 

Published  August  2001  by  Villard 

Books,  New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

New  York  native  Kathleen  Meyer  weaves  a 
tale  about  her  venture  to  the  Wild  West  and 
her  new  life  with  a  six-foot-six,  Irish- 
American  farrier,  Patrick.  Together,  they 
journey  cross  country  in  a  covered  wagon  to 
an  old  dairy  bam  “not  yet  made  suitable  for 
humans”  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  which  she 
now  calls  home. 

Along  the  way,  she  chronicles  the  plight  of 
many  modem  wildlife  species  and  ponders,  in 
sometimes  lighthearted  fashion,  the  dangers 
of  living  in  a  world  that  has  “grown  mega¬ 
industrial,  super  high-tech,  cybernated,  and 
virtual  all  in  half  a  lifetime.” 

Meyer  sold  1 .5  million  copies  of  her 
previous  book  of  naturalist  insights,  How  to 
Shit  in  the  Woods:  An  Environmentally  Sound 
Approach  to  a  Lost  Art. 


Eragon 


Christopher  Paolini 


Eragon 

By  Christopher  Paolini 
Published  January  2002  by  Paolini 

International,  LLC,  Livingston,  MT 
$22.95  softcover 

This  imaginative  novel  by  1 8-year-old 
Livingston  writer  Christopher  Paolini  is  filled 
with  enchantment,  adventure  and  danger. 

The  author  recounts  tales  of  the  young  man 
Eragon  and  his  brilliant  blue  dragon  Saphira 
as  they  flee  tyrannical  King  Galbatorix 
through  a  land  that’s  both  beautiful  and 
brooding.  The  protagonist’s  dreams  are 
haunted  by  a  mysterious  elfin  woman  as  his 
destiny  is  molded  by  an  ancient  legacy  and 
unexpected  inheritance. 

“This  kid’s  pen  is  as  mighty  as  his  sword,” 
writes  John  Taliaferro,  author  of  Tarzan 
Forever:  The  Life  of  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
and  former  senior  editor  of  Newsweek. 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
requests  submis¬ 
sions  from  artists 
and  organiza¬ 
tions  on  practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first 
book,  doing  your 
own  PR,  writing 
an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arni  Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 
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“Letters 
about 
Literature” 
Contest  gets 
Underway 

The  Montana 
Committee  for  the 
Humanities/ 
Center  for  the 
Book  invites 
student  readers 
and  writers  to 
participate  in  the 
national  “Letters 
about  Literature” 
contest. 

Participants  are 
invited  to  write  a 
letter  to  an  author 
-  living  or  dead  - 
explaining  how 
the  author’s  book 
changed  their  way 
of  thinking  about 
themselves  or  the 
world. 

The  contest  has 
two  divisions,  one 
for  grades  4-7  and 
another  for  grades 
8-12.  MCH  will 
award  cash  prizes 
ranging  from  $50- 
$200  to  the  top 
three  letter-writers 
in  each  division. 

In  addition,  all 
entries  will  be 
submitted  to  the 
national  contest, 
which  offers  a 
cash  prize  of  up  to 
$500. 

Contest  rules, 
application  forms 
and  guidelines  are 
available  on  the 
Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Center  for 
the  Book  website, 
www.loc.gov/loc/ 
cfbook/ 

letters.html.  For 
more  information, 
contact  Kim 
Anderson  at  MCH 
by  calling 
800-624-6001  or 
e-mailing  kanders 
©selway.umt.edu. 


A  BLEND 
OF  VOICES 


The  Montana  Writers'  Guild 


A  Blend  of  Voices  The  Montana 
Writers’  Guild 
By  The  Montana  Writers’  Guild 
Published  2001  by  SunCatcher  Publica¬ 
tions,  Mount  Vernon,  WA 
$12.00  softcover 
This  first  anthology  by  The  Montana 
Writers’  Guild  features  an  eclectic  blend  of 
fiction,  non-fiction  and  poetry  drawn  from  the 
diverse  experiences  and  imaginations  of  its 
authors. 

A  cornucopia  of  subject  matter  springs  from 
the  book’s  20  contributors,  ranging  from 
fantasy  and  science  fiction  to  memoirs  from 
World  War  II  and  poetry.  Reflecting  the 
Garden  City’s  literary  diversity  through  the 
words  of  both  previously  published  and  never 
published  writers,  A  Blend  of  Voices  offers  a 
little  something  for  just  about  everybody. 

The  book  was  produced  with  assistance 
from  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


A  Badlands  Child 
By  Philip  J.  Burgess 
Published  2001  by  Touch  of  Light 
Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

Born  in  Montana’s  eastern  badlands, 
Missoula  poet  Philip  Burgess  draws  upon  a 
lifetime  sculpted  by  the  harsh  realities  of  war, 
loneliness  and  loss  in  a  profound  collection  of 
80  poems. 

While  much  of  the  author’s  life  was  shaped 
by  his  experiences  with  the  Special  Forces  in 
Vietnam  and  subsequent  work  with  veterans  of 
all  stripes  -  including  Native  Americans  and 
prisoners  at  Deer  Lodge  -  this  volume  of 
poems  deals  largely  with  the  west,  the  past  and 
many  memories  from  an  era  now  fading  fast. 
The  book  includes  1 8  photographs  from  the 
Burgess  family  archives. 

Cowboy  poet  Wally  McRae  praises  the 
verse:  “I  found  myself  nodding.  Not  in  bore¬ 
dom,  not  in  marking  out  poetic  meter,  but  - 
because  he  got  it  right  -  in  agreement.  Yes,  yes, 
yes!” 


Driftwood  Dan  and  Other 
Adventures 
By  Ray  Sikorski 

Published  2001  by  Writers  Club  Press, 
illniverse.com,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  NE 
$13.95  softcover 

An  assortment  of  wild  and  imaginative  tales 
spring  from  the  pen  of  Montana  transplant  Ray 
Sikorski,  including  the  irreverent  title  story  about 
a  vagabond  in  the  western  tourist  industry. 

Along  with  the  oft-raunchy  escapades  of 
Driftwood  Dan,  his  porn-star  roommate,  and  tales 
surrounding  his  new  found  affection  for  a  female 
tourist,  Sikorski  offers  up  stories  of  widow 
wannabes,  ping-pong  prodigies  and  a  self- 
levitating  woman. 

The  author  moved  to  Montana  from  the 
suburbs  of  New  York  in  1991,  and  teaches 
creative  writing  workshops  as  well  as  freelances 
for  various  publications.  The  book  is  available  at 
bookstores  or  online. 


Alone  in  the 


Alone  in  the  Wilderness 

By  Hap  Gilliland 

Published  2001  by  Naturegraph 

Publishers,  Happy  Camp,  CA 
$14.95  softcover 

In  this  riveting  tale  of  a  Cheyenne  teenager’s 
three-month  stay  in  Montana’s  Beartooth 
Mountains,  readers  learn  of  courage,  challenge 
and  emergent  wisdom  from  the  perspective  of  a 
Native  American  growing  up  in  a  modem  world. 

Author  Hap  Gilliland,  professor  of  education 
at  Montana  State  University-Billings,  has  lived, 
hiked  and  backpacked  with  native  people  on  six 
continents,  and  has  spent  considerable  time 
working  with  the  Cheyenne  people  in  Montana. 
He  also  developed  a  Native  American  Education 
program  at  MSU-Billings. 

This  book  is  replete  with  photos  and  drawings, 
and  draws  upon  a  deep  well  of  wilderness 
wisdom  as  it  addresses  issues  of  racism  and  one 
young  man’s  search  for  the  relevance  of  the  past. 


D  a  t  &  li  n  © 


Montana  Dateline 
By  Ellis  Roberts  Parry 
Published  2001  by  TwoDot,  The  Globe 
Pequot  Press,  Guilford,  CT 
$14.95  softcover 
This  dizzying  ride  through  Montana's 
colorful  history,  born  of  the  author’s  lifelong 
love  of  historical  research  on  the  West,  takes  a 
day-by-day,  detailed  look  at  the  state’s  past. 

From  Unabomber  Ted  Kaczynski  (arrested  in 
Lincoln)  to  Green  Bay  Packer  guard  Jerry 
Kramer  (born  in  Jordan),  the  denizens  of  Big 
Sky  Country  come  to  life  in  these  journal-like 
entries.  George  Armstrong  Custer,  Hall  of 
Fame  pitcher  Dave  McNally  and  even  aspiring 
NFL  quarterback  Ryan  Leaf  find  their  deeds 
recorded  here. 

The  author,  current  superintendent  of  Blue 
Sky  School  in  Rudyard,  has  previously 
published  much  of  the  timeline  in  Montana 
newspapers. 


Anaconda  Labor,  Community, 
and  Culture  in  Montana’s 
Smelter  City 

By  Laurie  Mercier 

Published  2001  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  Champaign,  IL 
$49.95  hardcover,  $24.95  softcover 

This  rich  and  scholarly  study  of  Anaconda 
takes  a  close  look  at  the  class,  gender  and 
cultural  aspects  of  a  town  where  “UNION” 
was  spelled  with  capital  letters. 

Author  Laurie  Mercier,  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  Washington  State  University  in 
Vancouver,  has  unearthed  an  array  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  blue-collar  town,  unionism, 
corporate  hardball  and  progressive  politics. 

The  book  is  rich  also  with  numerous  historical 
photographs,  and  provides  a  telling  look  at  a 
giant  part  of  Montana’s  past. 

“A  splendid  study  of  one  of  the  most 
neglected  topics  in  western  history,”  says  Mary 
Murphy,  author  of  Mining  Cultures:  Men, 
Women,  and  Leisure  in  Butte,  1914-41. 
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Eric  Funk:  The  Romantic 
Music  of  Eric  Funk 

With  the  Latvian  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Conductor  Terje 
Mikkelsen  and 
Pianist  Philip 
Aaberg 
Two  Governor’s 
Arts  Award  recipi¬ 
ents  display  their 
considerable 
musical  prowess  on 
this  new  recording 
of  Eric  Funk’s 
compositions. 

The  CD  is  a 
finalist  for  Grammy 
nominations  in  five 
categories:  Best  Classical  Album,  Best  Orches¬ 
tral  Performance,  Best  Instrumental  Soloist 
Performance  with  Orchestra,  Best  Engineered 
Album  -  Classical,  and  Best  Classical  Contem¬ 
porary  Composition. 

Funk,  a  Bozeman  resident  and  music  director 
of  the  Helena  Symphony,  is  delighted  with  the 
recording  and  his  collaboration  with  fellow 
Montanan,  world-class  pianist  Philip  Aaberg. 
"The  performance  is  exquisite,”  he  says.  "And 
Phil  is  just  remarkable  in  this  huge  return  to 
classical  music.” 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  recording  is 
dedicated  to  neo-Romantic  works  by  the 
enormously  accomplished  and  prolific  com¬ 
poser.  The  first  piece,  “Rhayader,”  was 
commissioned  in  1979  by  the  Oregon  Arts 
Commission/Portland  Ballet  Company  and  is 
inspired  by  “The  Snow  Goose”  by  Paul 
Gallico. 

The  second  work,  his  Concerto  Op.  71  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  is  a  three-movement  work 
originally  composed  for  Aaberg.  The  music 
was  inspired  by  Montana’s  “Hi-Line,”  the 
austere  north-central  region  of  the  state  where 
both  Aaberg  and  Funk  spent  much  of  their 
childhood  years. 

In  a  review  in  The  Oregonian,  critic  David 
Stabler  describes  Aaberg’ s  concerto  perfor¬ 
mance  as  “bold,  colorful  and  rhythmically 
assured.”  The  piece  seeks  to  capture  the 
“magnificent,  subtle  light  and  endless  high 
plains”  that  the  two  artists  have  in  common. 

Stabler  reserved  his  most  effusive  praise  for 
the  third  composition  on  the  album.  “One  piece 
of  music  I  would  take  with  me  -  should  I  ever 
bolt  from  the  city  -  would  be  Eric  Funk’s 
Second  Symphony  ...  a  deeply  felt  work  that 
captures  Big  Sky  Country  with  its  rolling 
plains,  jagged  peaks  and  pristine  beauty.” 

Originally  commissioned  by  the  Bozeman 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  25th  season,  the 
three-movement  work  “is  a  sweeping  tone 
painting”  of  Funk’s  home  state.  Composed  in 
three  movements,  the  symphony  opens  in  the 
traditional  sonata-allegro  form,  followed  by 
rondo  variations  and  concluding  with  a  spirited 
country  dance. 

Funk’s  new  CD  marks  his  second  recording 
with  the  Latvian  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  its  conductor,  Terje  Mikkelsen.  In  2000, 
they  recorded  Symphony  No.  5,  “Dante 
Ascending.”  Funk  also  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  1999  during  a  performance  of  his  Symphony 
No.  4  in  Riga,  Latvia. 

Copies  of  the  new  CD  are  available  at  record 
stores  throughout  Montana  and  three  websites: 
www.ericfunk.com, www.sweetgrassmusic.com 
and  www.philipaaberg.com. 

Eden  Atwood:  Wild  Women 
Don’t  Get  the  Blues 

Big  voice  and  big  music  erupt  from  Eden 
Atwood’s  new  CD,  Wild  Women  Don’t  Get  the 
Blues  -  the  first  album  recorded  by  the  artist  in 
her  Big  Sky  home  and  backed  by  The  Last  Best 
Band. 

In  his  liner  notes,  jazz  critic  Bill  Kohlhaase 


says  the  CD  “carries  as  much  soul  as  anything 
made  south  and  east  of  the  last  best  place.” 

Atwood  -  the  granddaughter  of  writer  A.B. 
Guthrie  -  is  well-known  throughout  Montana  for 
her  sometimes  soaring,  sometimes  sultry  jazz 
vocals  and  accomplished  acting.  She  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  Montana  Repertory 
Theatre’s  production  of  “Swingtime 
Canteen”  a  few  years  ago  and  was  a 
member  of  the  ensemble  cast  of 
“Swingin’  on  a  Star,”  an  old-time  radio 
show  staged  recently  in  Missoula. 

But  Atwood’s  credentials  go  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Montana.  With  six 
recordings  to  her  name,  she  was  the 
youngest  artist  ever  signed  to  the  famous 
Concord  Jazz  record  label.  Jazz  pianist 
Marian  McPartland  championed  the 
young  singer  and  was  a  guest  on  her 
third  CD,  There  Again. 

Atwood  has  performed  at  festivals  and  jazz 
clubs  around  the  world,  including  the  Fujitsu/ 
Concord 
Jazz  Festival 
in  Japan 
where  she 
shared  the 
bill  with 
Joshua 
Redman, 

Toshiko 
Akiyoshi 
and  the  late 
Gene  Harris. 

For  eight 
years,  she 

was  a  regular  performer  at  the  Gold  Star  Sardine 
Bar  in  Chicago;  and  she’s  graced  the  stage  at 
such  notable  venues  as  New  York  City’s  Tavern 
on  the  Green,  Michael's  Pub  and  the  Oak  Room 
at  the  Algonquin  Hotel. 

On  her  new  CD,  Atwood  is  beautifully  backed 
by  some  of  Montana’s  finest  musicians.  Drum¬ 
mer  Brad  Edwards  of  Billings  has  toured  with 
dozens  of  jazz  artists,  including  Mose  Allison, 
Eddie  Harris,  Nat  Adderley  and  Freddie 
Hubbard.  Livingston-bom  guitarist  Craig  Hall 
has  performed  with  the  likes  of  Allison,  Richie 
Cole  and  David  “Fathead”  Newman.  Pianist  Bob 
Nell  earned  the  prestigious  Dewar’s  Profiles 
Performance  Arts  competitions  and  has  several 
recordings  to  his  name.  Bassist  Don  Maus,  who 
joins  the  band  for  its  concert  performances,  has 
worked  with  many  notable  musicians  in  the  Bay 
Area  and  Montana;  and  bassist  Greg  Loughman 
(an  Ohio  native  who  performs  on  the  CD),  also 
boasts  an  impressive  resume.  Together,  they’ve 
forged  a  sound  that’s  “sharp  as 
a  slap  and  overwhelmingly 
pregnant  with  suggestion  and 
meaning,”  writes  Kohlhaase. 

The  album’s  1 1  songs  range 
from  soulful  to  saucy,  with 
jazz  standards  (“Angel  Eyes”), 
revamped  pop  tunes  (“Dancin’ 
in  the  Streets”  and  “Never  Can 
Say  Goodbye”),  the  ribald  title 
song,  “Wild  Women  Don't  Get 
the  Blues,”  and  a  heartfelt 
version  of  Hoagy  Carmichael’s 
“Georgia.” 

The  instrumental  tracks 
were  recorded  at  the  Emerson  Center  in 
Bozeman,  while  the  vocals  were  laid  down  at  the 
Mother  Lode  Theatre  in  Butte.  For  information, 
visit  Atwood’s  website,  www.edenatwood.com. 

Willson  &  McKee:  Passed 
By  Here 

The  lilting  Celtic  and  traditional  American 
sounds  of  Poison  duo  Willson  and  McKee  have 
again  been  captured  on  a  recording,  with  the  recent 
release  of  Passed  By  Here. 

The  CD’s  16  tracks  wed  the  sweet  soprano  of 
Kim  McKee  with  Ken  Willson’s  sturdy  tenor  in  a 
lively  mix  of  close  vocal  harmonies  and  infectious 
instrumentals.  Together,  the  couple  has  mastered  a 


dazzling 
array  of 
stringed 
instru¬ 
ments 
including 
hammer 
dulcimer, 
mountain 
dulcimer, 
folk  harp, 
bouzouki, 
bodhran, 

Ashiko 

drum  and  congas.  Willson  adds  guitar  and  banjo 
to  the  mix. 

Guest  artists  on  the  CD  include  Janet  Haarvig 
on  cello,  A1  Cantrell  on  fiddle  and  the  couple’s 
daughters,  Haily  and  Darci,  on  backup  vocals. 

The  couple  showcase  their  composition  skills 
on  eight  original  tunes.  The  mix  also  includes 
four  traditional  songs  and  four  covers  of 
contemporary  artists  (Archie  Fischer,  Steve 
Tilston  and  Peter  Rowan).  A  bonus  track,  “The 
Zipper,”  features  a  late-night  session  with  Jim 
Schultz  on  bouzouki  and  Mick  Cavanaugh  on 
tenor  banjo. 

The  CD  was  recorded  “out  back”  at  the 
couple’s  Poison  residence.  Celtic  music  and  its 
Appalachian  kin  permeate  the  CD,  with 
McKee’s  soprano  dancing  energetically  above 
the  plucked  strings.  Previous  albums  include 
Takin’  Sides,  Farther  Down  the  Road,  The 
Partem  and  Strung  Tight  &  Played  Loose. 

Willson  and  McKee  will  perform  a  number  of 
CD  release  concerts  in  January:  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  10 
at  the  Toadstone  Theater  in  Helena,  8  p.m.  Jan. 

1 1  at  Unity  Church  in  Missoula,  8  p.m.  Jan.  12  at 
the  Sons  of  Norway  Hall  in  Kalispell,  and  7:30 
p.m.  Jan.  13  at  KwaTaqNuk  Resort  in  Poison. 
Visit  www.jigheads.com  for  further  details. 

Amy  Martin:  Unbroken 

Missoula  acoustic  artist  Amy  Martin 
recently  released  her  second  CD,  a  solo  guitar 
album  that  brims  with  musical  reflections  on 
life  at  20. 

Following  the  release  of  her  debut  CD,  To 
You,  in  September  2000,  Martin  gained  critical 
acclaim  for  the  freshness  and  honesty  of  her 
lyrics.  Unbroken  takes  up  where  that  CD  left 
off,  with  13  passionate  tunes  that  celebrate 
human  freedom  and  an  ongoing  search  for 
truth. 

Martin  has  been  performing  professionally 
for  only  two  years,  but  has 
gained  a  considerable 
following  in  that  time.  Raised 
on  a  farm  in  eastern  Iowa,  she 
left  home  in  1999  to  wander 
the  United  States,  playing  on 
the  streets  and  picking  up 
valuable  experience  and 
material  for  future  songs. 

The  Inlander  of  Spokane 
praised  her  debut  CD  as 
“nothing  short  of  astonishing 
...  To  You  exhibits  a  pervasive 
and  intuitive  intelligence.” 
While  Martin  enjoys  such  praise,  she  expresses 
concern  about  the  world  of  mainstream  music, 
which  she  describes  as  “increasingly 
corporatized  and  profit-driven  ...  predictable 
and  shallow.” 

A  huge  market  persists  for  honest,  original, 
artistic  music,  says  Martin.  “And  that  means 
stepping  out  of  the  test-marketed,  sound-bite, 
high-gloss  formula.” 

The  CD  was  recorded  in  one  take  on  June  5, 
2001,  and  it  was  engineered,  mixed  and 
mastered  by  Michael  Blessing  of  Bozeman. 
The  CD  is  available  at  many  Montana  music 
stores  or  can  be  ordered  at  Martin's  website, 
www.amy-martin.com. 


About  Books  &  Music  was  compiled  by  Kristi  Niemeyer  &  Bob  Phillips,  Lively  Times 
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Arts  council 
buys  historic 
Conrad 
theater 

The  Pondera 
Arts  Council 
recently  pur¬ 
chased  Conrad’s 
historic  Orpheum 
Theater  for 
renovation  as  a 
performing  arts 
center. 

The  arts  group 
paid  $25,000  for 
the  83-year-old 
building  and  will 
need  another 
$150,000  to 
restore  it.  The 
organization 
plans  to  give  the 
theater  to  the  city 
for  tax  purposes, 
but  will  remain 
responsible  for 
the  operation  and 
renovation  costs. 

Volunteers 
have  already  put 
a  new  roof  on  the 
250-seat  theater 
and  are  now 
soliciting  dona¬ 
tions  and 
planning  a  series 
of  fundraisers  for 
the  project. 

Without  a  high 
school  audito¬ 
rium,  community 
performances  are 
often  held  at  the 
Catholic  or 
Presbyterian 
churches. 

“There’s  a  lot  of 
talent  in  this 
small  community 
so  it  will  be  well 
used,”  said  Janeil 
Perkins  of  the 
Music  Central 
singing  group. 

The  theater, 
constructed  in 
1 91 8,  boasts  art- 
deco-style  lights 
and  seats  and  a 
neon  marquee. 
According  to 
Helen  Elliott, 
president  of  the 
Pondera  Arts 
Council,  its 
renovation  will  be 
a  big  plus  for  the 
small  town. 

-  From  Great 

Falls  Tribune 
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Montanans 
to  attend 
VSA 
institute 

Three  Montan¬ 
ans  will  attend 
the  VSA  arts 
Artist-in-Resi- 
dence  Training 
Institute, 

Feb.  19-22  in 
Atlanta,  GA. 

Sue  Tirrell,  arts 
educator  with 
Custer  County 
Arts  Center  in 
Miles  City, 
received  a  travel 
grant  of  up  to 
$1 ,000  from  the 
Montana  Alliance 
for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion.  She  plans  to 
train  other 
Montana  artists 
and  educators  in 
implementation/ 
initiation  of  artist- 
in-residence 
programs  for 
VSA  arts,  as  well 
as  for  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council’s  artist- 
in-residence 
program. 

Alayne  Dolson, 
executive  director 
of  VSA  arts  of 
Montana,  and 
Bobbi  Tilton,  who 
teaches  arts 
education  at  The 
University  of 
Montana,  will 
also  attend  the 
institute  and  plan 
to  further 
implement  artist 
training  and 
residency 
programs  in  the 
state. 


Montana  Arts  Council  announces 


Building  Arts  Participation  Initiative 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  and  ArtsMarket  Inc.  combined  forces 
Wednesday,  November  28,  to  announce  MAC’S  Building  Arts  Partici¬ 
pation  initiative.  MAC  received  Substantial  funding  from  the  Wallace 
Readers-Digest  Funds  for  the  initiative  (complete  story  appeared  in  the 
July/August  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts). 

The  Building  Arts  Participation  initiative  features  four  components: 
research  about  Montana's  arts  participation;  a  grant  program;  technical 
assistance;  and  publishing  of  data/results  while  Montana  serves  as  a 
national  model  for  building  participation  in  the  arts  within  rural 
communities. 

MAC  utilized  the  state’s  MetNet  telecast  system  to  establish  many 
viewing  sites  throughout  the  state.  Folks  from  Miles  City  to  Missoula 
were  able  to  participate  in  the  interactive  presentation. 

Featured  in  the  telecast  were  Louise  Stevens  and  Sean  Becker  of 
ArtsMarket  Inc.  For  the  first  time,  ArtsMarket  Inc.  conducted  targeted 
research  honing  in  on  the  general  public’s  arts  participation  across 
Montana.  MAC  estimates  that  this  study  is  the  most  comprehensive 


public  arts  participation  survey  sampling  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  the  nation. 

The  initial  findings  from  this  research  were  presented  during  the  telecast 
and  made  available  in  print,  in  a  draft  of  the  workbook  (a  preview  of  a  future 
publication)  titled  “Building  Arts  Participation  Handbook.”  ArtsMarket  Inc. 
will  continue  to  build  upon  the  handbook  throughout  the  next  four  years. 


Building  Arts  Participation  Grant  Program 

Guidelines,  application  forms  and  the  handbook  for  Building  Arts 
Participation  grants  will  be  mailed  to  all  arts  organizations,  and  will  be 
available  in  January,  2002.  All  applicants  must  have  either  attended  the 
MetNet  broadcast  on  November  28,  or  have  viewed  a  videotape  of  the 
presentation  prior  to  applying.  Contact  MAC  to  request  a  videotape. 

Questions  about  the  grant  program?  Call  or  e-mail  Cinda  Holt, 
Montana  Arts  Council,  406-444-6430,  cholt@montana.com 


Building  Arts  Participation  Handbook 


by  Louise  K.  Stevens 
President,  ArtsMarket,  Inc. 

Introduction 

What  does  it  take  to  grow  an 
audience?  What  attracts  people  to 
the  arts?  How  can  any  organization, 
of  any  size,  build  a  stronger  pres¬ 
ence  in  its  community,  and  win 
more  support? 

First,  you’ve  got  to  know  your  audience  and 
your  prospective  audience  —  what  they  are  like, 
what  they  value,  how  they  perceive  what  you 
do.  Then,  you've  got  to  build  your  capacity  — 
and  organizational  will  to  respond. 

Part  of  the  equation  is  research.  Part  is  good 
old-fashioned  community  relations  and  commu¬ 
nity  development.  Part  is  marketing,  and  part  is 
organizational  commitment.  Part  is  using 


available  resources  and  technology  to  the  max, 
to  extend  visibility  and  build  commitment.  And 
part  is  never  forgetting  the  basics  of  community 
citizenship  —  being  neighborly,  inviting  folks 
and  saying  thank  you. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  in  America  have  built  their  audiences 
through  the  basics  of  listening,  responding  and 
valuing.  It  is  a  cycle  applicable  to  every  size 
organization,  rural  or  urban,  in  the  mountains  of 
Montana,  the  Mississippi  Delta,  downtown  LA 
or  the  neighborhoods  of  Boston.  These  are 
organizations  that  have  successfully  overturned 
the  myth  that  has  plagued  the  arts  for  decades 
—  that  the  arts  are  arrogant.  (All  sorts  of  other 
myths  go  along  with  that:  the  arts  are  elitist;  arts 
groups  are  clubby,  they’re  not  inclusive;  the  arts 
are  hard  work.)  How  have  they  moved  their 
communities  beyond  these  myths? 

They’ve  listened  to  their  current  and  prospec¬ 
tive  audience  and  responded  in  scores  of 
meaningful  ways. 


Along  the  way,  they’ve  become  relevant  to 
people’s  lives. 

They’ve  become  great  corporate  citizens. 

In  the  process,  they’ve  partnered  with  and 
championed  for  others,  showing  a  real  sense  of 
community  spirit. 

They  are  fun  and  favorites,  offering  a 
consistently  great  experience. 

What  they  do  is  considered  valuable  and  a 
great  value. 

Audiences  want  to  return  and  tell  their 
friends. 

And  the  cycle  continues. . . 

The  RAND  Study 

Over  the  past  decade  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  building  audiences.  Among 
the  most  extensive  research  is  the  RAND 
report,  “A  New  Framework  for  Building 
Participation  in  the  Arts.”1  commissioned  by 
the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Funds.  They 
found  there  are  three  overarching  ways  to 
build  audiences,  and  there  are  two  basic 
types  of  potential  audiences. 

Ways  to  Build  Audiences 

Broaden:  increase  the  numbers  of  visitors, 
participants,  or  attendees  who  are  similar  to 
your  current  audience.  Grow  the  overall 
participation  base. 

Deepen:  turn  single-ticket  buyers  into  repeat 
attendees,  one-time  museumgoers  into 
members,  attendees  into  donors,  donors  into 
true  stewards. 

Diversify:  change  the  face  of  your  audience, 
reaching  new  demographics,  reaching  out  to 
new  audiences  who  will  bring  their  friends 
and  neighbors  to  join  the  existing  audience. 

Types  of  Audiences 

The  Inclined.  These  are  current  and 
potential  attendees.  Some  give  credit  to  youth 
arts  education;  others  reference  Maslow’s 
Hierarchy  of  Needs;  others  link  a  personal 
inclination  in  arts  participation  to  great  past 
experiences;  still  others  point  to  how  the  social 
experience  surrounding  arts  participation  meets 
individual  needs.  Any  way  you  approach  it, 
there  is  a  slice  of  the  public  in  every  commu¬ 
nity  that  is  inclined  to  attend,  participate,  and 
become  involved. 

The  Disinclined.  No  arts  exposure,  no 
shared  family  value  for  the  arts,  not  enough 
great  arts  experiences  and  no  sense  of  social 
fulfillment  from  them.  There  is  a  share  of  the 
public  in  every  community  that  is  very  unlikely 
to  become  involved  or  to  respond. 

RAND’s  research,  as  well  as  much  con¬ 
sumer  research,  shows  that  most  new  audiences 
are  going  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
inclined.  But  organizations  that  strive  to  serve 
their  entire  community  —  be  they  rural  or 
urban,  small  town  or  large  city  —  are  likely  to 
listen  and  reach  out  to  both  the  inclined  and 
disinclined. 

Reaching  a  new  audience,  deepening  the 
connection  of  existing  audiences,  changing  the 
face  of  the  audience,  all  take  concerted  effort 
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and  years  of  work.  Audiences  don’t  change, 
grow  or  deepen  overnight.  But  success  does 
come.  And  success  brings  viable,  measurable 
returns  on  investment:  increased  earned 
income,  increased  contributions,  increased 
support  base. 

Using  This  Workbook:  Tools  for 
Audience  Development 

As  one  of  13  recipients  of  major  funding 
given  to  state  arts  agencies  by  the  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Funds,  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  initiated  a  three-year  grant  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  assist  Montana  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  to  broaden,  deepen  and  diversify  audi¬ 
ences.  The  Building  Arts  Participation/ Arts  are 
Central  to  Our  Communities  program  will 
provide  multi-year  assistance  to  enable 
organizations  to  plan  and  implement  initiatives 
that  result  in  broadened,  deepened  or  more 
diverse  audiences.  The  process  will  stimulate 
new  partnerships  among  Montana  arts  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  community  organizations  and 
destinations  that  are  likely  to  share  in  making 
arts  and  culture  more  relevant  and  meaningful 
to  people’s  lives.  As  organizations  stimulate 
participation  through  community  celebrations, 
faith-based  programs,  downtown  development 
ventures  or  family  events,  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  win  and  keep  new  participants, 
build  their  loyalty  and  develop  stronger 
support. 

Montana's  arts  organizations  are  particularly 
ready  and  willing  to  take  on  the  challenges  of 
audience  development.  With  the  smallest 
number  of  foundations  that  contribute  to  the 
arts  of  any  state,  and  only  one  Fortune  500 
corporation,  Montana  doesn’t  offer  its  arts 
organizations  the  opportunities  for  building  a 
base  of  support  found  in  virtually  any  other 
state.  Here,  there  is  a  clearly  visible  line  from 
admission  fee  to  organizational  solvency,  from 
community  interest  to  community  viability. 
Despite  these  odds,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Montana  arts  organizations  are  healthy  and 
ready  for  new  opportunities. 

This  workbook  is  a  guide  to  taking  on  those 
opportunities  and  challenges.  It  begins  with  the 
key  findings  from  a  1000  household  public 
opinion  survey  of  Montana  residents,  and 
reveals  the  most  important  factors  in  winning 
greater  arts  participation  among  both  the 
inclined  and  disinclined.  It  also  offers  ap¬ 
proaches  to  respond  through  internal  assess¬ 
ment  and  audience  development  planning. 
Guidelines  for  the  Building  Arts  Participation 
program  follow.  During  the  next  year,  we  will 
add  additional  chapters  with  case  studies  from 
throughout  the  state,  advice  on  evaluating 
success  in  audience  development  and  on 
maintaining  newfound  capacity  in  audience 
development. 

Montanans  and  the 

Arts: 


What  Matters  and  What  Motivates 

A  survey  of  1000  randomly  selected 
households  from  across  the  state  was  con¬ 
ducted2  to  learn  current  and  potential  participa¬ 
tion  habits,  perceptions,  potential  participation 
motivators,  and  opinions  concerning  Montana 
arts  organizations.  Residents  of  every  Montana 
county  responded  to  the  survey.  The  sample 
size  was  great  enough  to  allow  for  a  95  percent 
confidence  rating  with  a  +/-3  percent  margin  of 
error,  making  the  results  highly  reliable  as  a 
foundation  for  planning. 

The  survey  took  approximately  seven 
minutes  to  complete.  Questions  were  selected 
to  mirror  others  asked  in  several  national 
studies,  including  the  RAND  study  which  is 
used  by  the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Funds  as 
a  basis  for  its  State  Arts  Partnerships  (START) 
funding  program. 

In  order  to  keep  the  survey  a  reasonable 
length,  questions  for  which  there  is  a  sizable 
body  of  national  research  already  in  existence 
were  not  included.  Chief  among  these  were 
admission  price  questions,  the  issue  of  distance 

Continued  on  next  page 
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WHAT  MOTIVATES  ARTS  ATTENDANCE:  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
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RURAL  MONTANANS  RATE  THESE  THREE  ASPECTS 
OF  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  MONTANANS  LIVING  IN  CITIES: 

1.  Family  Oriented  2.  Community  Responsibility  3.  Civic  Pride 
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Butte 
welcomes 
Chinese 
New  Year 

The  Mai  Wah 
Society  welcomes 
the  arrival  of  the 
Year  of  the  Horse 
(2002)  on  Feb.  16 
with  the  “Worid’s 
Shortest,  Loudest 
and  Coldest 
Chinese  New 
Year  Parade” 
through  Uptown 
Butte. 

The  Mai  Wah 
society  will  once 
again  bring  out 
Montana’s  1 00- 
foot,  hand-made, 
spangled 
ceremonial 
dragon,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the 
people  of 
Montana  by  the 
government  of 
Taiwan.  The 
dragon  will  lead 
the  annual 
celebration,  which 
brings  hundreds 
of  celebrants  to 
the  frigid  streets 
of  Butte  each 
year. 

The  parade  will 
begin  on  the 
County  Court¬ 
house  steps  at 
3  pm  and  wind  its 
way  through 
Uptown  Butte  to 
the  Mai  Wah 
Museum  at 
17  West  Mercury 
Street  for  a 
reception  that 
includes  refresh¬ 
ments  and 
fireworks. 

For  more 
details  or  to 
volunteer,  call 
Deb  at 

406-782-4867. 
Details  about  the 
Mai  Wah  Society 
are  available  at  its 
website, 
www.montana. 
com/maiwah,  or 
by  writing  Society 
at  P.O.  Box  404, 
Butte,  MT  59703. 
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Applications 
available  for 
Made  in 
Montana 
show 
Booth  applica¬ 
tions  are  now 
available  from  the 
Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  fifth 
annual  Made  In 
Montana  Food  & 
Gift  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  Great 
Falls  Civic  Center, 
March  21-23, 
2002. 

Booth  informa¬ 
tion  and  an 
application  can  be 
downloaded  from 
the  department 
website  at 
www.madein 
montanausa.com. 
The  information 
can  also  be 
obtained  by 
calling  Rebecca 
Baumann,  Made 
In  Montana 
coordinator,  at 
406-444-4392. 

All  potential 
vendors  must  be 
registered  to  use 
the  Made  In 
Montana/Grown 
In  Montana  (MIM/ 
GIM)  logo  before 
signing  up  for  the 
show.  The 
guidelines  for  logo 
registration  are 
found  on  the 
website. 

Vendors  will  set 
up  their  displays 
and  attend 
classes  on  March 
21.  On  March  22, 
the  doors  open  to 
wholesale  buyers, 
who  shop  and 
order  for  stores 
and  catalogs.  The 
public  will  have  an 
opportunity  to 
purchase 
products  on 
March  23. 

Interested 
buyers  can 
contact  Angelyn 
Stonebraker  at 
the  Montana 
Department  of 
Agriculture  at 
406-444-2402. 
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to  aits  destinations,  and  questions  concerning 
types  or  disciplines  of  arts  people  find  of 
primary  interest.  Price  has  consistently  been 
found  to  be  a  secondary  barrier  to  participa¬ 
tion,  with  little  impact  on  participation  at 
events  that  are  otherwise  desired  by  the 
participant.  Similarly,  research  in  Montana 
and  elsewhere  has  shown  that  people  will 
drive  significant  distances  for  arts  or  arts 
participation  when  the  event  or  destination  is 
of  value  to  them.  Finally,  a  significant  body 
of  national  research  has  consistently  shown 
interest  and  participation  habits  by  discipline 
and  type  of  arts  destination.  A  list  of 
suggested  research  reports  and  sources  is 
included  for  reference. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  give  Montana 
arts  organizations  guidance  in  advocacy,  in 
building  community  coalitions  and  partner¬ 
ships,  in  planning  for  audience  development 
and  communications  strategies,  and  in 
evaluating  current  programming  and 
community  development  work. 


Montana:  Different  from  the 
Nation 

This  survey  showed  some  key  differ¬ 
ences  in  what  Montanans  feel  motivates 
their  participation,  compared  to  possible 
motivators  noted  by  the  RAND  study 
commissioned  by  the  Wallace-Reader's 
Digest  Funds. 

The  RAND  study  queried  arts  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders  around  the  country  as  to  what 
they  thought  most  motivated  participation. 
Top  ranked  nationally  was  personal  interest 
in  the  material  itself,  followed  by  the 
opportunity  for  social  interaction  and 
interest  in  learning  more  about  the  arts. 
Community  responsibility  and  civic  pride 
were  the  bottom  two  ranked  motivators  out 
of  the  RAND  study’s  list  of  nine  options. 

The  Montana  survey  found,  in  contrast, 
that  over  60  percent  of  Montanans  are 
motivated  to  attend  out  of  civic  pride,  and 
nearly  as  many  are  motivated  to  participate 
because  the  event  or  organization  is  of 
benefit  to  their  community.  Eighty  percent 
of  Montanans  are  motivated  to  participate 
because  they  value  the  chance  to  accom¬ 
pany  family  members  or  friends,  whereas 
accompanying  a  friend  or  family  member 
was  ranked  as  a  motivator  by  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  cultural  organizations 
RAND  surveyed.  Of  note,  the  opportunity 
for  social  interaction  was  ranked  by 
Montanans  as  less  important  than  civic 
pride,  while  the  RAND  study  respondents 
thought  social  interaction  was  the  second 
most  important  motivator  to  overall 
participation.  RAND’s  top  motivator  is 
“personal  interest  in  the  material  itself.” 

For  Montanans,  the  top  motivator  is  the 
chance  to  hear  or  see  something  special. 
And,  the  vast  majority  of  Montanans  rank 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  enrich¬ 
ment  (deeper  education  than  simply 
“learning  more  about  the  arts”)  as  an 
important  motivator,  while  RAND  ranks  it 
as  fifth  out  of  nine  of  its  possible  motiva¬ 
tors. 

What  does  this  mean?  Montana  arts  and 
cultural  organizations  have  key  advantages 
in  audience  development,  compared  to  arts 
organizations  elsewhere,  in  that... 

Montanans  are  probably  similar  to 
residents  of  most  smaller  and  rural  commu¬ 
nities  in  clearly  valuing  the  sense  of  special 
event  that  arts  offer; 

They  are  family  oriented,  and  arts 
participation  is  an  important  way  to  spend 
family  time  together; 

The  educational  opportunities  of  arts 
participation  are  highly  valued  by  Montan¬ 
ans; 

Social  pride  and  civic  responsibility  are 
alive  and  well; 

For  Montanans,  the  community  matters 
as  a  motivator  to  arts  participation. 


FINDINGS: 

What  Matters  to  Montanans 

•  Nearly  two-thirds  of  residents  statewide  identify  themselves  as  arts  and 
cultural  participants,  suggesting  a  higher  level  of  participation  and  self-identifi¬ 
cation  as  arts/cultural  participants  than  the  national  norm. 

•  In  the  past  12  months,  more  Montanans  have  participated  in  arts  and 
cultural  activities  than  sports,  volunteer  work,  civic  activities  or  school  activities. 

•  The  only  leisure  activities  that  Montanans  participate  in  more  widely  than 
the  arts  are  outdoor  recreation  and  church. 

•  The  number  of  Montanans  that  participated  in  arts  or  cultural  activities  in 
the  last  1 2  months  that  also  plan  to  attend  some  sort  of  arts  or  cultural  activity 
or  event  in  the  next  12  months,  came  in  second  only  to  the  number  of  Montan¬ 
ans  who  plan  to  participate  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  ahead  of  the  number 
who  plan  to  participate  in  church  or  sports  activities. 

•  Only  14  percent  of  Montanans  say  they  don’t  plan  to  ever  participate  in  arts 
or  cultural  activities,  while  nearly  three-quarters  plan  to  definitely  participate  in 
arts  and  culture  during  the  next  year. 

•  Among  Montanans  who  already  are  arts  participants,  89  percent  plan 
definitely  to  keep  participating  in  the  year  ahead. 

•  Of  the  non-participants  (who  could  be  termed  the  “disinclined”  prospects  for 
arts  participation),  over  one-third  plan  to  become  arts  participants  in  the  year 
ahead. 

•  Arts  and  cultural  attendees  are  activists,  enthusiasts  and  doers.  Compared 
to  non-attendees,  more  than  twice  as  many  of  them  are  involved  in  civic  activi¬ 
ties,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  of  them  do  volunteer  work.  Arts  attendees 
significantly  outnumber  non-attendees  when  it  comes  to  outdoor  recreation,  sports, 
school  and  church  activities  as  well. 

•  Montanans  value  arts  and  cultural  activities  most  to  have  fun,  followed  by 
the  chance  to  share  an  event  as  a  family  experience,  and  then  for  the  social 
opportunity  to  see  friends  and  neighbors. 

•  After  fun  and  social  interactivity  with  family  and  friends,  what  is  the  next 
most  important  aspect  sought  from  the  arts?  Quality  programs  or  offerings. 

What  Motivates  Participation 

•  Three-quarters  of  Montanans  are  influenced  to  attend  arts  and  cultural  events 
when  there  is  the  chance  to  hear  or  see  something  special. 

•  The  next  highest  motivator  to  attend  is  personal  interest  in  the  material 
itself,  followed  by  the  chance  to  accompany  a  family  member  or  friend. 

•  Family-oriented  programming  is  tied  with  quality/reputation  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  or  artists  as  the  next  highest  motivator. 

•  Least  important  as  motivators  for  participation?  The  desire  to  express 
yourself  artistically  (i.e.  taking  classes)  and  publicity.  Of  note,  civic  pride  and 
community  responsibility  outpace  publicity  as  motivators  for  participation. 

•  Montanans  think  the  arts  and  cultural  offerings  in  their  area  of  the  state  are 
doing  great  when  it  comes  to  quality,  entertainment  value,  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  family  orientation. 

Barriers  to  Participation 

•  Forty-five  percent  of  Montanans  rank  the  arts  and  cultural  offerings  in  their 
geographic  area  of  the  state  as  only  fair  to  poor  when  it  comes  to  relevance  to 
their  own  lives. 

•  A  question  exists  as  to  how  engaging  are  the  state’s  arts  and  cultural 
offerings. 

•  There  is  a  perception  -  likely  not  impacting  participation  -  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  nonprofit  arts  and  cultural  organization  management. 
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Responding  to  the 

Findings 

These  findings  easily  lead  to  two  types  of 
organizational  response:  Audience  Develop¬ 
ment  Actions  and  Community  Building 
Actions. 

Audience  Development  Actions  include 
steps  organizations  take  to  enhance  the  overall 
arts-attending  experience,  and  build  more 
relevance  with  audiences.  Good  communica¬ 
tions  and  inviting  messages  are  part  of  this. 
There  are  many  other  opportunities,  often 
overlooked,  often  old-fashioned  in  their  appeal 
-  and  impact.  Here  are  just  a  few: 

Increased  opportunities  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  see  behind  the  scenes.  Backstage  tours 
build  understanding,  offer  a  depth  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  create  relevance,  and  the 
chance  for  great  social  and  family  experiences. 
The  same  goes  for  behind-the-scenes  tours  at 
museums.  Many  people  say  they  first  begin  to 
understand  museums  or  galleries  when  they  see 
what  goes  on  behind  the  exhibits,  watching 
everything  from  framing  to  restoration. 

Increased  social  opportunities.  Make  it 
fun.  When  Highways,  the  performance  art 
company  in  L.A.,  needed  to  reconnect  to  an 
audience,  it  started  potluck  suppers  (!)  before 
events.  If  it  works  for  a  cutting  edge  company 
in  LA,  chances  are  it  will  still  charm  and  build 
social  connections  in  rural  communities  filled 
with  champion  potluck  cooks.  And  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  dinner.  Appetizers  and  cookies  can 
make  something  social,  too. 

Go  someplace  new.  “Take  it  to  them"  is  a 
tested  and  true  way  of  building  relevance,  fun, 
and  new  social  links.  In  a  rural  state  such  as 
Montana,  there’s  something  magic  about  those 
Saturday  basketball  games  that  take  families 
from  town  to  town,  always  building  their 
shared  social  experience  around  the  game,  the 
trip.  Is  there  a  chance  to  reach 
that  potential  audience  on  those 
Saturdays?  To  use  those  school 
venues  to  get  the  word  out  and 
sell  tickets?  What  about  teaming 
up  with  church  or  school  youth 
groups,  where  for  every  ticket 
they  sell,  they  receive  a  share, 
and  then  get  a  chance  to  meet 
the  performers? 


Create  lasting  partnerships.  What 
makes  something  relevant  to  people’s 
lives?  To  be  relevant,  something  has 
to  have  personal  meaning  and  per¬ 
sonal  connections,  and  neighborhood 
or  community  meaning  and  connec¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  the  best  way  to 
create  those  connections  is  to  team 
with  other  community  nonprofits,  and 
work  together  more  than  once  to  do 
something  special  for  all  involved.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  about  using  an  exhibit 
opening  as  the  party  social  setting  for  both  the 
gallery  and  the  youth  hockey  league? 

Increased  volunteer  opportunities, 
especially  if  those  opportunities  are 
meaningful  and  have  an  impact  on  the 
community.  Volunteer  ranks  also  swell  and 
organizations  become  relevant  when  volun¬ 
teers  get  life  long  learning  opportunities  in 
response.  The  chance  to  learn  and  spend 
meaningful  time  with  friends  and  family  is  a 
big  payback  for  volunteers.  So  too  is  the  sense 
of  doing  something  meaningful  for  the 
community  and  fostering  community  pride. 

Increased  age  range  in  volunteer 
opportunities.  Museums  that  experimented 
with  teen  docent  programs  when  the  idea  first 
emerged  a  couple  of  decades  ago  found  teen 
tour  guides  loved  the  experience,  and  viewed 
the  organizations  that  they  worked  for  as 
suddenly  relevant  to  their  lives.  Their  families 
soon  started  finding  the  organizations  more 
relevant  as  well.  Sure,  it  takes  on-going  work 
to  build  a  cadre  of  enthusiastic  teen  workers, 
but  the  idea  still  works.  The  same  goes  for 
seeking  out  seniors.  As  with  teens,  the  trick  in 
winning  them  and  building  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  organization  requires  building  an 
esprit  de  corps,  and  giving  out  clear  assign¬ 
ments  -  often  short  term  in  duration  -  so 
workers  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

Community  building  actions  include  all 


Arts  participation  is  higher  than 
sports  attendance  in  Montana, 
with  two-thirds  of  Montanans 
participating  in  the  arts  last  year. 


More  than  three-quarters 
of  Montanans  believe  the 
arts  are  of  good  or  excellent 
benefit  to  the  community. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  MONTANA 
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PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  MONTANA  BY  ARTS  ATTENDEES 
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these  ideas  and  more.  There’s  an  old 
myth  that  says  arts  and  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  don’t  get  involved  in  helping  other 
nonprofit  and  community  ventures. 
Community  building  actions  enable  the 
arts  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  forge 
lasting  friendships  with  those  working  on 
historic  preservation,  downtown  develop¬ 
ment,  economic  development,  strengthen¬ 
ing  recreational  opportunities,  doing  the 
work  of  the  faith-based  community,  and 
strengthening  education.  The  key:  keep  at 
it.  One-time  actions  quickly  fade,  but  long¬ 
standing  commitments  transform  the  way 
the  organization  is  seen  in  the  community. 

Community  Building  Actions  also 
transform  the  way  arts  organizations’ 
management  and  operations  are  seen  in  the 
community.  Montanans  are  unsure  when  it 
comes  to  ranking  the  quality  of  nonprofit 
cultural  organization  management, 
possibly  because  of  the  sense  that  non¬ 
profit  arts  groups  are  seen  more  as  asking 
for  money  than  helping  out  in  joint 
community  causes.  There  are  lots  of  ways 
to  counter  this,  from  being  visible  leaders 
in  spearheading  civic  projects  to  opening 
facility  doors  so  others  can  use  the  arts 
space,  to  simply  making  sure  that  arts 
destinations  and  events  are  truly  seen  as 
good  for  the  community,  for  civic  pride 
and  economic  development. 

Taking  action 

The  first  part  of  audience  development 
is  listening.  This  research  is  a  “listening 
tool"  for  Montana  -  and  by  extension  all 
rural*  and  small  community  -  arts 
organizations.  (It  is  also  relevant  for  those 
in  larger  cities  wishing  to  attract  rural 
audiences.)  The  next  step:  diagnose 
capacity  to  respond.  Then,  take  action.  The 
Rand  report  says,  “In  setting  out  to 
increase  public  participation  in  their 
activities,  arts  institutions  face  a  series  of 
strategic  and  tactical  choices.  They  must 
decide  what  their  goals  are  and  why.  They 
must  decide  how  to  accomplish  their 
goals.’’  Audience  development  is  a 
focused,  committed  long-term  effort.  It  is 
too  important  to  leave  to  chance. 

Good  planning  begins  with  the  classic 
SWOT  analysis  -  strengths,  weaknesses, 
opportunities,  and  threats.  Figuring  out 
how  to  do  a  SWOT  analysis  for  audience 
development  can  be  tricky.  But  it  can  be 
rewarding  and  exciting.  The  process  can 
bring  artists,  the  board,  volunteers,  staff, 
and  organizational  friends  all  together  in  a 
process  of  listening,  learning,  and  aligning 
the  organization’s  mission  and  goals  for 
success  in  audience  development. 

A  particularly  effective  process  for 
organizations  of  all  sizes  works  like  this: 

Get  everyone  thinking.  Use  a  tool  like 
the  audience  development  capacity 
diagnostic  (you  can  call  the  arts  council  for 
a  sample  diagnotsic)  as  a  preparation  for 
group  discussion.  Ask  everyone  involved 
with  planning,  including  “friends”  of  your 
organization  -  community  leaders, 
volunteers,  and  donors  -  to  each  fill  out  the 
form.  Bring  them  along  to  a  group  diag¬ 
nostic  and  planning  session.  This  can  be  a 
retreat-type  meeting,  or  something  shorter. 

Begin  with  a  positive  context.  At  the 
start  of  the  meeting,  ask  each  person  to 
share  his  or  her  audience  development 
vision  for  the  organization.  This  prefaces 
the  SWOT  analysis  with  visionary, 
enthusiastic  ideas. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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News  on 

cultural 

policies 

The  Center  for 
Arts  and  Culture 
in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has 
presented  the 
following  four  key 
cultural  policy 
recommenda¬ 
tions: 

•  That  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush 
establish  a 
mechanism  to 
advise  and 
coordinate 
cultural  affairs  in 
the  Executive 
Office  of  the 
President; 

•  That  the 
Department  of 
State  establish  an 
Under  Secretary 
for  Cultural 
Affairs; 

•  That  Con¬ 
gress  develop 
more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  inte¬ 
grated  ap¬ 
proaches  to 
policies  affecting 
cultural  affairs; 
and 

•  That  Con¬ 
gress  and  the 
President  create 
a  National  Forum 
on  Creativity  and 
Cultural  Heritage. 

For  a  copy  of 
the  report,  visit 
www. cultural 
policy.org/pubs/ 
acc.pdf  or  call 
202-783-5277. 

The  center  has 
also  released  a 
new  essay,  “From 
the  Information 
Economy  to  the 
Creative 

Economy:  Moving 
Culture  to  the 
Center  of 
International 
Public  Policy.” 

Download  a 
copy  from 
www.  cultural 
policy.org/pubs/ 
venturelli.pdf. 
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Arts  and 
Disability 
Center  lists 
website 

Resource  The 
National  Arts  and 
Disability  Center 
(NADC)  is  a 
resource, 
training,  and 
information 
center  dedicated 
to  promoting  the 
full  inclusion  of 
individuals  with 
disabilities  into 
the  arts  commu¬ 
nity. 

The 

organization’s 
website, 
nadc.ucla.edu, 
provides  opportu¬ 
nities  to  find  and/ 
or  list  upcoming 
art  and  disability 
events;  receive 
information  on  art 
and  disability- 
related  re¬ 
sources;  and 
apply  for  scholar¬ 
ships,  competi¬ 
tions  and  art 
exhibits. 

The  NADC 
calendar,  at 
nadc.ucla.edu/ 
database/ 
searchnadc.cfm, 
is  a  searchable 
database  of 
accessible 
performances 
and  venues  as 
well  as  events 
featuring  artists 
or  performers 
with  disabilities. 

The  Call  for 
Entries,  at 
nadc.ucla.edu/ 
CALLFOR 
ENTRIES.htm, 
lists  calls  for 
submissions  to 
exhibits,  art 
competitions,  and 
publications 
received  by  the 
NADC  for  artists 
with  disabilities. 
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SPECIFIC  SOURCES  USED  MOST  OFTEN  WHEN 
SEEKING  INFORMATION  ON  ARTS  AND  CULTURE 


□  Newspaper  56% 

EJ  Radio  13% 

■  TV  10% 

0  Word  of  Mouth  6% 

■  Internet  4% 

□  Nothing  2% 

9  Flyers  1% 

□  Magazines  1% 

■  Mailings  1% 

0  Everything  <1% 


Note:  Only  five  people  mentioned  posters  out  of  more  than  1,000  respondents 


Break  out  into  small  teams.  Ask  each  team 
to  discuss  the  team  members’  diagnostic  self¬ 
scoring.  Report  back  on  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Pay  close  attention  to  strengths,  and 
discuss  just  how  much  the  weaknesses  are 
issues. 

Move  on  to  discussion  of  the  community, 
the  audience,  the  potential  audience,  the 
opportunities  for  community  development. 

Look  at  opportunities,  threats,  and  issues.  Do 
you  know  enough  about  your  audience  and 
potential  audience?  Do  you  know  enough  about 
what  opportunities  exist  for  partnership  and  a 
role  in  community  development?  What  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Montana  study  results  in  this 
book?  Your  group  may  decide  it  is  worthwhile 
to  schedule  some  focus  groups  or  community 
roundtables  to  learn  more. 

Discuss  programming.  If  your  group  is 
large  enough,  use  small  breakout  groups  to  list 
programming  strengths  and  weaknesses,  paying 
attention  to  relevance,  educational  opportunities, 
and  other  possible  motivators  from  the  Montana 
study.  List  strengths,  list  challenges  that  need 
work.  List  possible  opportunities. 

Discuss  why  you  think  people  value  your 
work/organization,  and  what  makes  them 
want  to  have  a  “deepened”  relationship  with 
your  organization  through  membership  or 
repeat  attendance.  What  makes  your  work  so 
valued  that  people  attend,  write  checks,  and 
come  back? 

Using  all  of  this,  discuss  your  mission  and 
goals.  You  don’t  need  a  formal  strategic  plan. 
Every  organization  has  implicit  or  explicit 
goals.  Do  the  mission  and  the  goals  align  with 
the  opportunities  you  envision?  Are  the  audi¬ 
ence  development  needs  (weaknesses  or  threats) 
standing  in  the  way  of  progress?  Are  program¬ 
ming  and  services  supporting  the  vision  for 
audience  development? 

Articulate  audience  development  goals. 
Make  them  measurable,  realistic,  and  attainable. 

One  last  time,  use  small  breakout  groups. 
Ask  each  group  to  offer  priority  ideas  to  help 
the  organization  reach  these  audience  develop¬ 
ment  goals.  These  may  be  tactics,  or  have  more 
to  do  with  community  development  work  that 
will  take  longer  to  complete  but  offer  long  term 
rewards. 

Discuss  how  your  organization  needs  to 
align  itself  with  the  goals  and  strategies  or 
tactics  you’ve  articulated.  What  needs  to  be 
reinforced  and  strengthened?  What  needs 
further  examination  or  possible  realignment? 
What  do  you  need  to  address  with  creative 
problem  solving,  to  change  or  solve? 

Take  notes  on  all  of  this.  By  the  time  your 
organization  has  worked  through  these  10  steps, 
in  one  meeting  or  over  half  a  dozen  meetings, 
you’ll  have  the  basis  of  a  solid,  exciting 
audience  development  plan! 

Ideas  for  Audience 

Development 

Organizational  Change:  Aligning 
Goals  and  Practices  to  Expand 
Audiences 

Audience  development  is  easy.  Yes,  easy.  It 
begins  with  knowledge  of  the  market,  targeting 
the  public  you  want  to  serve,  and  then  aligning 
everything  you  do  to  win  them. 

But  oh,  that  “alignment”  process  -  that’s 
where  it  gets  hard.  Alignment  is,  in  our  view, 
the  major  internal  challenge  and  goal  for  all  who 
seek  to  build  audiences. 

In  the  RAND’s  “New  Framework  for 
Building  Participation  in  the  Arts”  study, 
conducted  for  the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest 
Funds,  the  challenge  is  bluntly  stated:  organiza¬ 
tions  “must  determine  how  participation 
building  efforts  fit  with  their  overall  purpose 
and  mission,  their  available  resources,  and  the 
community  environment  in  which  they  operate. 

In  other  words,  organizations  must  take  an 
integrative  approach  to  building  participation  that: 

Links  participation-building  activities  to  core 
values  and  purpose  through  goals  chosen  to 
support  that  purpose; 


Identifies  clear  target  groups  and  bases  its 
tactics  on  good  information  about  these  groups; 

Clearly  understands  both  the  internal  and 
external  resources  that  can  be  committed  to 
building  participation;  and, 

Establishes  a  process  for  feedback  and  self- 
evaluation. 

Your  organization  can  use  the  research 
provided  through  the  Montana  Survey  as  solid 
information  on  the  values  and  views  of  current 
and  potential  audiences,  and  to  move  organiza¬ 
tions  forward  in  responding.  By  using  the 
diagnostic  tool  in  the  handbook,  your  organiza¬ 
tion  can  begin  the  process  of  identifying  whether 
audience  goals  align  with  core  values.  Resources, 
however,  are  tougher  to  obtain.  But  without  the 
commitment  of  resources  to  implement  long-term 
as  well  as  immediate  audience  development 
tactics,  organizations  keep  facing  the  same  nearly 
insurmountable  challenges.  The  old  saying  that  a 
budget  is  the  clearest  distillation  of  a  strategic 
plan  holds  true:  it  takes  budgeting  resources  (in- 
kind  as  well  as  real  dollars  and  time)  to  support 
audience 
development. 

If  your 

organization  is 
going  to  make 
one  change  — 
just  one 
change  —  to 
further  the 
success  of  its 
audience 
development 
plans,  it 
should  be  to 
think  about 

“investment”  in  long-term  audience  development 
and  organizational  positioning.  That’s  the 
resource  allocation  (time,  in-kind  and  financial) 
you  need  to  prospect  to  those  new,  deepened  or 
diversified  targeted  audiences.  Though  the  return 
on  the  first  year’s  worth  of  work  may  see  little 
payback,  the  long-term  prognosis  is  very  hopeful. 
The  more  resources,  obviously,  the  better.  But 
even  a  small  line  item  signals  intent  internally 
and  externally,  and  moves  your  organization 
down  the  path  toward  truly  developing  new 
audiences. 

Board  Development:  Establishing 
Audience  Development  Committees 

Does  your  organization  have  a  standing 
audience  development  committee?  Many 
nonprofit  arts  and  cultural  groups  have  marketing 
committees;  some  have  PR  or  communications 
committees,  and  some  have  advocacy  commit¬ 
tees.  But  not  audience  development.  Why  not? 

Developing  audiences  —  the  business  of 
deepening  the  connections  and  relationships  that 
individuals  who  already  participate  have  with 
your  organization,  diversifying  the  face  of  our 
audiences  to  more  completely  reflect  our  commu¬ 
nities,  and  expanding  our  overall  audience  size  — 
is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  all  cultural 
organizations.  Yet  it  rarely  gets  the  attention  it 
needs  at  the  board  level.  A  modest  proposition: 
change  the  name  and  job  description  of  the 
board’s  marketing  or  PR  committee  to  the 
audience  development  committee.  Boards  are 
responsible  for  policy  and  direction:  challenge 


this  committee  to  evaluate  the  research 
concerning  your  current  and  potential  audi¬ 
ences  and  your  desired  target  audience,  and 
how  to  align  your  organization  goals  and 
resources  accordingly.  You’ll  be  amazed  at 
the  difference  this  makes  in  your  institution’s 
approach  to  overall  strategic  planning,  and  to 
building  an  organization-wide  approach  to 
marketing  that  looks  to  the  future,  not  simply 
to  immediate  tactics. 

Planning  for  Audience 
Development 

Just  what  is  “audience  development?”  It  is 
more  than  expanding  the  size  of  your  audi¬ 
ence.  In  fact,  it  may  be  more  important  to 
deepen  your  audience  than  to  expand  it.  We 
know  from  nationwide  studies  that  arts  and 
cultural  organizations  need  to  work  hard  at 
gaining  loyalty  and  ownership  from  a  core 
group  of  committed  followers.  Those  “own¬ 
ers”  who  feel  closely  connected  are  going  to 
be  the  ones  who  pay  admission,  volunteer, 

become 
members, 
encourage 
their  friends 
to  get 
involved. 
That  group  is 
even  more 
important  in 
smaller 
communities 
than  in  large 
metro 
markets. 

They  are 

going  to  start  the  “word  of  mouth”  marketing 
that  is  essential  to  expanding  audiences.  They 
are  the  secret  to  success. 

That  means  that  time  spent  on  building 
relationships  with  existing  audience  members 
is  every  bit  as  important  —  if  not  more 
important  —  than  finding  new  attendees.  How 
do  you  build  those  relationships?  There  are 
simple  approaches  such  as  capturing  names  of 
visitors  and  sending  them  follow-up  notes  or 
letters,  or  simply  including  a  personal  note 
when  filling  a  ticket  order  to  let  people  know 
how  much  you  value  their  participation. 

What  about  inviting  a  group  to  a 
roundtable  discussion,  to  give  your  organiza¬ 
tion  feedback  on  your  programming,  your 
communications  and  your  education  or 
outreach  programs?  What  about  asking  them 
how  they’d  like  your  organization  to  reach  out 
to  and  involve  newcomers?  By  giving  your 
audience  the  chance  to  give  input,  you  build 
relationships.  That  leads  to  greater  loyalty  and 
involvement. 

Arts  and  Culture:  The  Center  of 
Community 

Since  September  1 1,  2001,  many  arts 
organizations  nationwide  have  found  them¬ 
selves  serving  as  gathering  places,  true 
community  centers  where  people  can  connect 
with  their  neighbors  and  renew  a  sense  of 
place.  Yes,  it  has  been  a  volatile  time  as  well, 
with  some  organizations  finding  few  people  in 
line  to  buy  tickets.  But  others  -  particularly  in 


The  old  saying  that  a  budget  is 
the  clearest  distillation  of  a 
strategic  plan  holds  true:  it  takes 
budgeting  resources  (in-kind  as 
well  as  real  dollars  and  time)  to 
support  audience  development. 
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smaller  communities  -  are  being  successful  in 
communicating  a  message  to  their  communities 
of  what  museums,  historical  societies,  perform¬ 
ing  arts  organizations,  and  youth  arts  groups 
mean  to  all  of  us,  now  more  than  ever. 

Robert  D.  Putnam,  in  his  book  Bowling 
Alone ,  talks  of  rebuilding  community  “social 
capital”  through  the  arts  and  culture:  “Let  us 
find  ways  to  ensure  that  significantly  more 
Americans  will  participate  in  (not  merely 
consume  or  ‘appreciate’)  arts  activities  from 
group  dancing  to  songfests  to  community 
theater  to  rap  festivals.  Let  us  discover  new 
ways  to  use  the  arts  as  a  vehicle  for  convening 
diverse  groups  of  fellow  citizens... Many  of 
these  activities  produce  great  art,  but  all  of 
them  produce  great  bridging  social  capital  —  in 
some  respects  an  even  more  impressive 
achievement.” 

Putnam’s  words,  and  the  need  for  commu¬ 
nity  touchstones  in  these  post  9-11  days  should 
help  us  all  think  about  audience  development 
from  a  larger  perspective.  What  does  the 
community  need?  What  do  people  need  from 
our  arts  and  cultural  organizations  ?  What 
context,  what  relevance,  and  what  meaning  can 
we  offer?  How  can  we  invite,  nurture  and  build 
a  shared  sense  of  community?  These  questions, 
too,  are  at  the  heart  of  an  audience  development 
diagnostic  and  planning  process. 

Why  a  Good  Audience  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  Looks  Like  a  Great  Orga¬ 
nizational  Plan 

The  first  part  of  consultation  with  any 
cultural  organization  that  wants  to  address 
audience  development  is  a  general  diagnostic. 
During  that  process  it  is  important  to  try  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  why  the 
organization  is  “stuck”  —  as  is  often  the  case 
—  at  a  certain  size  or  type  of  audience. 
Organizations  are  frequently  confronted  with 
problem  statements  such  as:  “We  can’t  seem  to 
get  a  younger  audience,”  or  “We  have  diffi¬ 
culty  getting  new  members.”  The  problem  may 
be  the  most  fundamental  of  all:  the  need  to  sell 
more  tickets.  Or  it  may  be  “deepening”  the 
relationship  of  existing  attenders  -  transform¬ 
ing  them  into  members  and  contributors.  If 
your  organization  faces  issues  such  as  this,  you 
might  want  to  try  a  planning  process  of  your 
own. 

Typically,  there  are  deeper  organizational 
planning  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed 
before  any  new  audience  development  strategy 
can  be  effective.  Often,  what’s  behind  the 
problem  is  that  the  organization  has  no  clear- 
cut  goals  or  has  many  unanswered  questions 
about  what  it  is  trying  to  be  and  whom  it  wants 
to  win  as  members  or  attendees.  So  before  you 
can  do  much  more  than  apply  the  standard 
marketing  toolkit  and  provide  some  short-term 
fixes,  you’ll  need  to  get  to  the  real  work, 
something  that  sounds  like  audience  develop¬ 
ment  planning  but  is  just  as  much  organiza¬ 
tional  planning. 

Why  is  audience  development  planning  so 
important?  With  an  understanding  of  the 
desired  audience  and  audience  goals,  it  is 
possible  to  build  a  coherent  approach  to 
reaching  new  audiences  and  consolidating 
strengths  with  core  audiences.  It  is  possible  to 
prioritize  programming  or  educational  goals. 
And  certainly,  it  is  easier  to  plan  expenditure 
decisions. 

Research  is  the  first  step.  It  reveals  the  core 
audience,  and  the  opportunity  audience  —  the 
potential  new  audience  —  so  organizations  can 
assess  the  costs  and  requirements  to  sell  more 
tickets,  transform  ticket  sales  into  memberships 
and  contributions,  and  build  more  community 
presence.  Research  tells  us  about  how  the 
organization  is  perceived  by  its  core  audience 
and  its  potential  audiences  alike. 

The  smart  organization  takes  this  research  to 
heart,  far  beyond  the  task  of  “marketing.”  It  is 
usually  obvious  which  organizations  have 
leaders  who  are  attuned  to  a  “knowledge 
organization"  mode  of  work,  because  they  use 
the  research  as  a  catalyst  to  get  people  organi¬ 
zation-wide  involved  in  discussion  about  the 
institution's  overall  goals,  vision,  strengths  and 


|  weaknesses.  It  is  the  organization  that  involves 
its  entire  team  in  focusing  on  how  to  be  relevant 
to  the  community.  For  many  nonprofit  arts 
organizations,  thinking  about  a  desired  audience 
is  new.  For  organizations  in  smaller  and  more 
rural  communities,  it  might  even  seem  silly, 
from  the  vantage  of  assuming  you  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  community  your 
serve. 

Sometimes,  research  is  a  matter  of  open- 
ended  dialogue  with  your  community.  How  to 
start  such  a  dialogue?  Try  a  simple  but  consis¬ 
tently  challenging  approach:  ask  your  staff  and 
board  to  define  audience  success  now,  and  five 
or  10  years  in  the  future.  That  one  question 
demands  focused  thinking  on  programming 
goals,  competition,  audience  demographics  and 
size,  core  and  newly  developed  audience 
segments,  members  and  donors,  reputation  and 
name  recognition,  geographic  reach,  affiliation 
and  depth  of  relationship  with  constituents, 
costs,  and  rewards. 

With  that  thinking  completed,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  can  develop  measurable  goals,  and  a  good 
old-fashioned  marketing  plan.  It  can  build  teams 
and  strategies.  It  can  align  its  staff,  volunteers, 
board,  and  financial  resources  to  reach  goals. 

Elements  of  An  Audience 
Development  Plan 

Internal,  organization-wide  process  to  evolve 
the  organization  to  become  “audience  respon¬ 
sive”  throughout  all  it  does;  building  consensus 
through  defining  “audience  success;”  identify¬ 
ing  long-term  audience  position  vision  and 
goals. 

Conducting  and/or  using  research  as  a 
catalyst  for  overall  strategic  decision-making 
|  and  team-building,  affecting  change  in  culture. 

Identifying  target  audience  segments,  setting 
overarching  goals,  relating  the  organization’s 
J  programming  and  practices  to  the  target 
audience  segments. 

Convening  teams  to  shape  elements  of  the 
audience  development  plan,  as  addressed  across 
everything  the  organization  does,  beginning 
with  programming. 

Creating  communications  and  marketing 
j  strategies  to  broaden,  deepen,  and  diversify  the 
audience. 

Budgeting  to  support  the  strategies. 

Establishing  benchmarks  for  monitoring 
overall  progress. 


Questions  about  the  research? 

Call  or  email  Sean  Becker, 
ArtsMarket,  Inc.  -  800-224-0700 
sbecker@artsmarket.com 


Addendum 

Organizations  Interviewed  for 
Survey  Research 

Montana 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Montana  Storytelling  Roundup,  Cut 
Bank 

Creative  Arts  Center,  Eureka 
Big  Horn  Arts  and  Crafts,  Hardin 
The  Myma  Loy  Center,  Helena  Presents 
Helena  Symphony  Society 
Little  Rockies  Arts  Association,  Malta 
Sweet  Pea  Festival  of  the  Arts,  Bozeman 
The  People’s  Center,  Pablo 
CM  Russell  Museum,  Great  Falls 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Butte 
Montana  Ballet  Company,  Bozeman 
Northern  Plains  Indian  Craft  Association, 
Browning 

Sidney  Performing  Arts  Council 
Other  States 

Appalshop,  Whitesburg,  KY 
Arts  for  All,  OH 
Center  Stage,  Biloxi,  MS 
Fergus  Falls  Center  for  the  Arts,  Fergus 
Falls,  MN 

Litchfield  Performing  Arts,  Litchfield, 
CT 

Methow  Valley  Music  Festival  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mazama,  WA 
Mississippi  Cultural  Crossroads, 
Claiborne  County,  MS 
Tohono  O’Odham.  Southern  Arizona 

1  Kevin  F.  McCarthy  and  Kimberly 
Jinnett,  RAND  Corporation,  2001. 

2  Survey  conducted  by  ArtsMarket 
Inc.,  Bozeman,  Montana,  September 
2001. 


*  Rural  is  defined  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  as  communities  of  less  than 
50,000  population. 
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PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  MONTANA:  URBAN  AND  RURAL 

(Ratings  of  Poor  to  Fair) 


■  Urban  Q  Rural 
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Check  out 
new  model 
for 

evaluating 
arts  research 

New  models  of 
evaluation  are 
emerging  in  many 
fields  of  research, 
taking  into 
account  not  just 
hard  data,  but 
also  information 
formerly  deemed 
too  ephemeral  to 
be  “counted”: 
anecdotes, 
personal  stories, 
feelings,  opinions. 

Researchers 
are  particularly 
focused  on 
developing 
methods  that 
measure  the 
outcomes  of 
community-based 
arts  activities  in  an 
inclusive  way. 
Patricia  Shifferd  of 
the  American 
Composers 
Forum  (ACF)  and 
William  Cleveland 
of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Art 
and  Community 
devised  a  method 
for  studying  the 
effects  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Harmony,  a 
large  ACF  music 
initiative. 

To  learn  more 
about  this 
innovative 
approach,  visit  the 
Community  Art 
Network  Reading 
Room,  which  has 
reproduced  their 
detailed  evalua¬ 
tion  design  -  one 
that  may  be  useful 
to  others  in  the 
field.  The  website 
is  www.com 
munity  arts.net/ 
readingroom/ 
archive/ 

23harmony.html. 
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Student 

magazine 

seeks 

writing, 

artwork 

The  deadline 
is  Feb.  1  for 
submissions  to 
the  student 
literary/art 
magazine, 
Signatures  from 
Big  Sky  . 

Now  in  its  12th 
year,  the 
magazine 
showcases 
writing  and 
artwork  by  K-12 
students  from 
throughout  the 
state.  “Our  focus 
is  excellence,” 
says  coordinator 
Shirley  Olson. 
“Our  hope  is  to 
have  every  part 
of  Montana, 
large  and  small, 
represented.” 

Teachers  are 
encouraged  to 
help  their 
students  edit 
their  work  into  a 
publishable  form 
and  to  send  “only 
the  very  best” 
from  their 
classes.  The 
seven  selection 
committees  are 
comprised  of 
volunteer 
teachers,  college 
professors, 
students  and 
area  profession¬ 
als.  Submissions 
have  grown  and 
time  is  limited, 
notes  Olson.  “We 
expect  teachers 
to  be  the  first 
‘selectors’.” 

School 
libraries, 
elementary 
principals  and 
high  school  art 
and  writing 
departments 
should  have 
copies  of 
submission 
guidelines  and 
the  names  and 
addresses  of  the 
14  committee 
chairs. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Olson  at 
406-628-7063. 


Art  Center  spreads  art  far  and  wide 


In  rural  schools,  "Teachers 
say  the  residency  brings  the 
world  to  them  and  them  out  to 
the  world." 

-  Sue  Tirrell, 
Assistant  Director, 
Custer  County  Art  Center 


clay.  When  the  surface  hardened,  they  ignited 
the  tipi.  As  it  burned,  the  shell  weakened  and 
gently  collapsed,  leaving  a  cache  of  pots  with 
brown,  red  and  orange  surfaces. 

“A  lot  of  the  students  are  surprised  at  what’s 
involved  in  art-making,”  says  Tirrell.  They 
discover,  especially  with  clay,  “that  there’s  a 
lot  more  work  involved  in  creating  this  stuff.” 

As  students  make  a  form,  fire  it,  decorate  and 
glaze  it  and  fire  it  again,  they  learn  about  math, 
chemistry  and  the  history  of  primitive  cultures. 
“For  teachers,  it  really  crosses  the  curriculum.” 

And  for  rural  teachers  who  often  teach  all 
subjects  to  several  grade  levels,  Tirrell’s 
workshops  also  “breathe  a  little  life  into  what 
they  do  with  art.” 

“Students  are  often  so  isolated  in  the  school 
environment,”  she  adds.  "Teachers  say  the 
residency  brings  the  world  to  them  and  them 
out  to  the  world.” 

During  her  three-year  tenure  as  education 
director,  Tirrell  has  also  developed  a  broader 
range  of  classes  and  workshops  at  the  Custer 
County  Art  Center.  The  center  now  offers 
studio  art  classes  through  Miles  Community 
College  and  teacher-training  workshops.  Artists 
who  exhibit  at  the  center  often  share  their 
expertise,  either  through  residencies  or  in- 
house  workshops. 

“We’re  building  relationships  with  kids, 
kids’  parents  and  teachers,”  Tirrell  says.  “They 
don’t  see  the  art  center  as  intimidating.  They 
see  it  as  a  place  they  can  go,  take  a  closer  look 
at  what’s  up  and  talk  to  us  about  it.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Kids  gently  sift  through  ashes  from  the 
kiln  to  find  their  pots  (pictured  below). 


Art  is  flourishing  on  the  sparsely  settled 
plains  of  eastern  Montana,  thanks  to  the 
educational  outreach  of  the  Custer  County  Art 
Center  in  Miles  City. 

Nestled  underground,  in  two  holding  tanks 
built  in  1910  and  1924.  the  art  center  is  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
earned  a  Montana  Governor’s  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Award.  With  more  than  7,000  square 
feet  of  exhibition  and  work  space,  the  facility  is 
a  hub  for  the  arts  within  a  100-mile  radius  of 
Miles  City. 

Assistant  director  Sue  Tirrell  heads  the  art 
center’s  education  program.  The  Red  Lodge 
native  earned  a 
bachelor  of  fine 
arts  from  New 
York  State 
College  of 
Ceramics  at 
Alfred.  She 
arrived  in  Miles 
City  four  years 
ago  for  a  10- 
month  residency 
program  that 
took  her  to  13 
rural  schools. 

Last  year,  she 
traveled  to 
almost  30 
schools,  many  of 
them  just  specks 
on  the  map: 

Nashua  and 
Jordan  to  the 
north,  Alzada  to 

the  south,  Busby  and  Ashland  to  the  west  and 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  to  the  east. 

Whether  the  schools  have  a  few  students  or  a 
few  hundred,  Tirrell  is  always  welcome.  “It’s 
completely  fulfilling  work,”  she  says.  “The 
small  schools  are  especially  great.  Those  kids 
are  hungry  for  new  things  and  new  ideas.  They 
just  jump  in  and  are  really  excited  about 
working  with  the  material  and  doing  stuff 
they’ve  never  done  before.” 

Given  her  background,  Tirrell  emphasizes 


Students  apply  a  layer  of  newspaper,  dipped  in  clay 
slurry,  to  the  tipi  form,  which  will  then  be  lit  from 
the  bottom. 


Sue  Tirrell  helps  students  in  Miles  City  begin 
construction  on  Australian  paper  “tipi”  kiln. 

ceramics  in  her  traveling  workshops.  She  has  a 
portable  raku-firing  kiln  and  many  areas  have 
natural  clay  deposits.  She  remembers  working 
with  students  in  the  small  town  of  Kinsey,  near 

Miles  City.  Two 
children  who 
were  taking 
weekend  classes 
at  the  art  center 
brought  in  some 
clay  they  had 
unearthed  while 
digging  fence- 
post  holes  on 
their  farm. 

“It  was 

perfect,  ready  to 
use  almost  from 
the  ground,” 
says  Tirrell.  She 
initiated  a 
project  with  the 
Kinsey  school 
where  students 
dug  local  clay 
and  made  small, 
hand-built  pots. 
“What  they  call 

gumbo  around  here  is  often  useable  clay,” 
yielding  an  earthenware  vessel  or  an  iron- 
rich  glaze  when  applied  to  porcelain. 

In  Broadus,  Tirrell  helped  students 
construct  an  Australian  tipi  kiln.  Using  old 
2-by-4  studs,  students  erected  a  tipi  shape 
with  a  coffee  can  as  the  chimney.  They 
stacked  salt-glazed  pots  inside  with  layers 
of  scrap  wood,  straw  and  sawdust,  then 
covered  the  hut-like  structure  with  chicken 
wire  and  paper  doused  in  buckets  of  liquid 


Media  Arts  and  Literacy  take  root  in  western  Montana 


Western  Montana  schools  are  leaders  in 
teaching  media  art  and  media  literacy  to 
teenagers.  With  a  combination  of  private  and 
public  funds,  on-site  television  production 
equipment  and  skilled  artists  guiding  the 
instruction,  media  arts  is  evolving  into  a 
creative  tool  for  Montana  youth. 

Media  can  bring  out  the  worst  in  people:  foul 
language,  sarcasm  and  put-downs,  extreme 
violence  and  imitations  of  bad  commercial 
television.  Students,  in  particular,  are  at  risk  for 
this.  It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  media  arts  as  a 
tool  for  self-expression,  an  instrument  of  art  or 
a  vehicle  for  a  good  story. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  helped  to 
change  that  in  western  Montana.  For  six  years, 
MAC  has  provided  partial  funding  to  a  long¬ 
term  media-arts  residency  in  Missoula,  in 


partnership  with  Missoula  County  Public 
Schools  and  Missoula  Community  Access 
Television.  Former  MAC  staffer  Laurel  Wyckoff 
made  two  crucial  grant  referrals  to  program 
organizers  which  set  a  new  course  for  the  media- 
arts  residency. 

The  Steele-Reese  Foundation  made  a  two- 
year,  $24,000  grant  to  MCAT  for  the  media-arts 
residency  in  Spring  2000.  Two  months  later,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Department  of  Education  gave  the  Salish 
Kootenai  Confederated  Tribes  $135,000  for  a 
three-year  media  arts  and  media-literacy  project 
at  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo. 

In  addition,  Missoula  County  Public  Schools 
and  MCAT  maintained  their  financial  and 
administrative  assistance.  Three  of  the  four 
Missoula  high  schools  have  invested  in  produc¬ 


tion  and  editing  equipment  for  student  use. 

What  does  this  mean  for  kids?  Student 
producers  are  able  to  use  on-site  editing 
equipment  to  learn  the  art  of  video  storytelling 
before  they  move  on  to  video  recording.  In  the 
past,  students  would  shoot  four  hours  of 
footage  and  then  try  to  make  it  comprehensible 
to  their  viewers  -  a  cumbersome  process  at 
best. 

With  on-site  equipment,  students  begin  with 
editing  and  build  one-to-two  minute  stories 
with  soundtracks  and  titles.  The  student 
producers  then  move  on  to  producing  the  video 
program  they  have  envisioned.  The  finished 
programs  are  aired  on  community  television 
and  distributed  to  other  schools. 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Student  workshops  focus  on  photography 


Summer  Photography 
Workshops  taught  by  David 
Spear  served  89  young  people 
in  eight  communities  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in 
western  Montana.  Classes 
were  held  for  one  week  each  in 
the  communities  of  Arlee,  St. 

Ignatius,  Dixon,  Pablo,  Poison, 

Hot  Springs,  Ronan  and  Elmo. 

The  workshops  were 
designed  to  provide  partici¬ 
pants  in  these  rural  areas  with 
an  intense  introduction  to 
photography.  Youngsters  were 
encouraged  to  focus  their 
picture-making  on  who  they  were  and  where 
they  lived.  Family,  friends,  and  community 
were  part  of  this  process,  becoming  the  subjects 
of  the  young  peoples'  work. 

Classes  met  for  four  hours  daily;  lunch  was 
served  each  day  of  the  workshop,  during  which 
a  discussion  about  work  regularly  took  place. 

Mondays 
began  with 
introductions, 
using  a  photo 
exercise. 

Young 
people  were 
asked  to  pair 
up  and  then 
photograph 
each  other 
using  an 
instant 

camera.  They 
were  then 
asked  to 

write  a  response  to  their  portrait.  This  was 
followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
photography  and  viewing  the  work  of  various 
19th-  and  20th-century  photographers.  The  day 
ended  with  a  hands-on  demonstration  of  several 
older  camera  types. 

Tuesdays  began 
with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  controls 
and  operation  of 
the  single-lens- 
reflex  (SLR) 
camera.  Working 
in  pairs,  young 
people  learned 
about  and  then 
practiced  operating 
manual-camera 
functions,  includ¬ 
ing  setting  expo¬ 
sures,  focusing  and 

framing  the  subject  and  holding  the  camera. 
The  day  ended  with  a  discussion  of  work  by  a 
variety  of  photographers  who  use  small  hand- 


x.  jm 

James  Steiner,  Poison 


Jared  Foust,  Dixon 


Brittany  Hewankorn,  Elmo 


held  SLR 
cameras. 

Wednes¬ 
days  began 
with  a 
review  of 
camera 
handling 
after  which 
students 
loaded  the 
SLR 
cameras 
with  35mm 
film  and 
headed  out 

to  make  pictures  in  and  around  the  community. 
Youngsters  were  encouraged  to  look  closely  at 
their  communities,  while  also  paying  close 
attention  to  how  they  operated  and  controlled 
the  camera  in  the  process  of  making  their 
pictures.  After  this  short  fieldtrip,  participants 
returned  to  the 
classroom  to 
process  the 
instant  35mm 
film  and  edit 
their  work.  The 
day  concluded 
with  a  discussion 
of  each  person's 
work  and  how 
camera  functions 
worked  or  could 
be  improved  on 
and  how  their 
pictures  spoke  to 
their  perceptions 
of  their  communities. 

Thursdays  were  devoted  to  a  full  session  of 
making  pictures.  Students  combined  working 
in  the  community  with  trips  to  rural  settings 
around  the  area  to  take  in  local  life  and 
landscape.  Each  participant  was  given  a  full 
roll  of  film,  which 
empowered  them  to 
make  decisions  about 
how  they  would 
represent  themselves 
and  their  lives  from 
this  local  perspective. 
During  lunch,  partici¬ 
pants  discussed  the 
visual  strategies  they 
were  using  to  make 
pictures  that  spoke  to 
these  issues. 

Friday  mornings 
were  spent  processing 
and  editing  pictures 
taken  the  previous  two  days.  The  day  -  and 
workshops  -  ended  with  viewing  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  work  made  the  day  before,  and  a 


Jessica  Conko,  St.  Ignatius 


Caity  Halvorson,  Hot  Springs 

final  edit,  which  pulled  together  all  of  the 
strongest  work.  Finally,  participants  were 
asked  to  fill  out  an  evaluation  sheet  about 
their  workshop  experience  to  help  in  the 
planning  and  process  of  future  programs. 

During  the  first  four  days  of  the  workshop, 
participants  kept  their  work  in  a  portfolio  at 
the  meeting  site, 
but  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  discuss  the 
pictures  they  had 
made  with  their 
families  each 
evening.  On 
Fridays,  students 
took  their  work 
home  to  share 
with  their  families. 
"You  could  see 
the  young  people 
showing  and 
discussing  their 
work  with  great 

excitement  and  pride,”  said  workshop 
instructor  Spear. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  workshop  in  Hot 
Springs,  one  young  man  asked:  "Why  would 
you  want  to  come  to  our  town,  a  place  where 
no  one  ever  goes  and  give  a  photography 
workshop  to  us  for  free?” 

A  young  woman  in  St.  Ignatius  said,  “I 
like  to  write  poetry  to  express  myself  and  to 
talk  about  who  1  am  and  how  I  feel.  Now  I 
can  make  photographs  in  this  way.” 

Student  evaluations  consistently  conveyed 
gratitude  and  a  desire  for  more  programs  of 
this  type.  “I  never  thought  that  I  could 
become  a  photographer,"  said  an  Arlee 
student.  “This  week  I  did,  didn't  I.”  As  he 
packed  his  pictures  under  his  arm  and  started 
to  leave  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder 
with  a  smile  and  said,  “thank  you!” 

An  upcoming  exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
each  community,  will  celebrate  their  work 
and  once  again  bring  families  and  communi¬ 
ties  together. 

-  David  J.  Spear 
Photographer/Outreach  Educator 


Media  Arts  (from  previous  page) 


The  students  are  learning  the  same  video¬ 
editing  software  that’s  in  use  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana’s  Media  Arts  Program.  They 
are  also  recording  with  Digital  8  camcorders. 

The  federally  funded  program  at  Two 
Eagle  River  School  has  equipped  the  school 
with  five  editing  stations,  four  camcorders 
and  the  potential  to  combine  video  production 
and  video  streaming  over  the  web.  Project 
coordinators  for  the  “Making  Connections 
Project”  are  Gwen  Hoppe,  an  art  teacher  at 
Big  Sky  High  School  in  Missoula  and  a 
former  media  artist  in  residence,  and  Mary 
Canty,  a  media  artist  in  residence  in 
Missoula. 

In  Spring  2001,  Two  Eagle  students 


produced  documentaries  on  basketball,  suicide 
and  nature,  while  Two  Eagle  teachers  received 
media-literacy  training  from  regional  instruc¬ 
tors.  A  library  of  print  materials  on  media 
literacy  has  been  assembled  and  teachers  have 
participated  in  conferences  and  distance 
learning.  Visiting  trainers  include  university 
professors,  art  teachers,  video  artists,  play¬ 
wrights  and  documentary  producers.  The 
“Making  Connections  Project"  at  Two  Eagle 
River  School  continues  through  Spring  2003. 

Project  coordinators  say  they  are  seeing  the 
transformation  of  video  from  a  pop-culture 
device  to  a  creative  tool  for  new  images  and 
stories.  “Students  are  immediately  taken  with 
cameras  and  soundtracks  and  special  effects. 


The  students  use  them  to  tell  their  stories 
and  the  community,  in  turn,  understands 
more  about  youth,”  explains  Canty.  “We 
believe  that  art  is  the  basis  of  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  media.” 

The  projects  in  western  Montana  are  part 
of  a  national  effort  to  create  alternatives  to 
media  violence  and  stale  media  stereotyping. 
Student-produced  media  is  a  critical 
component  in  a  chain  of  events  that  must 
take  place  in  order  for  a  new  vision  to  be  the 
one  we  collectively  tune  into  every  night. 

For  more  information  contact:  Mary 
Canty,  marymedia@msn.com  or 
406-549-6912;  or  Gwen  Hoppe, 
sunhat@hotmail.com  or  406-542-5044. 
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Website 
introduces 
students  to 
filmmaking 

An  innovative 
website,  created 
by  the  Artists 
Rights  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Los 
Angeles,  offers 
an  interactive 
means  for  young 
people  to  explore 
filmmaking.  Its 
goal  is  to 
“educate  the  next 
generation  about 
the  true  meaning 
of  ‘artistic 
authorship’  by 
providing  teens 
with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explore 
their  own 
creativity  by 
making  an 
original  movie.” 

The  website 
offers  a 
downloadable 
production 
manual,  Making 
Movies:  A  Guide 
for  Young 
Filmmakers.  The 
detailed  text 
takes  students 
step-by-step 
through  the 
filmmaking 
process  from 
story  concept  to 
completed  film. 
The  manual 
includes  tips  from 
the  experts, 
hands-on 
exercises,  an 
eight-week 
filming  schedule 
and  more. 

The  website 
also  includes  a 
film  school, 
information  on 
the  film  commu¬ 
nity  and  a 
screening  room. 
Click  on 

www.admitone.org 
for  details. 
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Artists 
sought 
for  Live!  @ 
Your  Library 

Live!  @  Your 
Library:  Building 
Cultural  Commu¬ 
nities  provides 
grant  opportuni¬ 
ties  tor  libraries 
to  present 
theme-based 
cultural  program¬ 
ming.  Appear¬ 
ances  by  literary, 
visual  and 
performing  artists 
are  designed  to 
help  adults  and 
family  audiences 
explore  cultural 
themes. 

Upcoming 
application 
deadlines  are 
Jan.  15  and 
March  15,  2002. 
Call  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library 
Association  at 
312-944-2404  or 
visit  www.ala.org/ 
publicprograms/ 
live.html  for 
details. 


Montana  Heritage  Project 


It's  about  time:  Join  the  Expedition  to  1910 


"Time  is  opportunity." 

-  John  Dewey 

by  Michael  Umphrey 

The  Montana  Heritage  Project  is  mounting 
an  Expedition  to  1910.  Everyone  is  welcome  to 
come  along.  For  those  of  you  who  have  never 
been  there,  it's  well  worth  the  trip. 

Many  of  the  issues  we  grapple  with  today 
took  their  modem  form  around  1910.  The 
federal  government  filed  an  unprecedented 
lawsuit  against  the  Anaconda  Company 
because  toxic  smoke  from  its  smelter  was 
killing  a  national  forest.  The  temperance 
reformer  Carry  Nation  failed  to  save  Butte  but 
was  herself  saved  by  the  police  from  being 
stomped  by  saloon-owner  May  Maloy. 

Charlie  Russell  was  peddling  nostalgic  art 
about  a  Montana  that  had  already  vanished. 
Glacier  National  Park  was  established.  The 
historic  slaughter  of  the  great  bison  herds  had 
just  ended  with  the  roundup  of  America’s  last 
free-roaming  bison  on  the  Flathead  Reserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  restoration  began  when  a  few 
dozen  buffalo  were  unloaded  at  the 
newly  created  National  Bison  Range. 

The  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  went 
into  effect,  and  Montana  was  flooded 
with  immigrant  settlers.  One  fourth 
of  Montanans  were  foreign  bom.  The 
“big  bum”  in  the  forests  of  Idaho  and 
Montana  killed  85  people.  The 
bestseller  in  the  sheet  music  market 
was  “Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart.” 

You  can  help  us  teach  one  another 
about  that  moment  in  time  as  we  re¬ 
create  the  Montana  of  1 9 1 0  virtually 
on  the  web.  You  can  work  alone  or 
with  others,  forming  Exploration 
Teams  to  tell  your  local  stories.  You 
can  contribute  artwork,  research 
essays,  photo  essays  or  primary 
documents  about  any  topic:  the 
coming  of  telephones,  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  men  and  women,  life 
at  school,  the  magazines  that  were 
being  read,  what  people  did  for 
recreation,  what  roads  existed  in  your 
county.  What  was  1910  like  where  you  live? 

Artistic  and  scholarly  work  from  anyone, 
including  students  and  teachers,  may  be 
submitted  in  digital  form,  and  the  best  work 
will  be  published  on  the  Expedition  website. 

In  1910,  there  are  no  Happy  Meals  and  no 
MTV.  A  good  watch  costs  half  the  price  of  a 
Ford.  Lucky  people  have  gasoline-powered 
washing  machines  outside.  The  first  commer¬ 
cial  radio  broadcast  and  the  first  transcontinen¬ 
tal  telephone  call  are  five  years  in  the  future. 


The  Model  T  has  just  gone  into  production  and 
people  are  arguing  about  whether  cars  will  ever 
be  as  practical  as  horses.  Horses,  after  all, 
always  start,  and  you  don’t  need  to  lay  out  cash 
for  the  fuel  they  ran  on. 

When  we  visit  a  place  for  the  first  time  -  a 
distant  city  or  a  distant  time  -  we  are  struck 
first  by  what  is  different.  Our  instincts  alert  us 
to  differences.  Maybe  the  woods  are  home  to  a 
different  kind  of  bear. 

But  after  the  thrill  of  novelty,  lucky  travelers 
experience  the  deeper  and  ultimately  more 
satisfying  thrill  of  recognition.  We  watch  the 
strange  people  and  begin  comparing  things  they 
do  to  things  we  do.  And  they  begin  to  make 
sense  to  us.  Our  ability  to  understand  them  is 
proof  of  a  commonality. 

It  is  through  travel  in  time  or  space  that  we 
most  readily  learn  amid  the  clamor  of  change 
which  things  do  not  change.  Knowing  that,  we 
can  better  judge  what  to  resist,  what  to  support, 
what  to  attempt  and  what  to  let  pass. 

At  a  town  meeting  not  long  ago  the  school 
superintendent  became  quite  animated,  talking 
about  the  pressures  that  rapid  change  puts  upon 


schools.  His  voice  getting  urgent,  he  cited 
statistics  and  painted  a  picture  in  which  we 
were  all  going  to  become  obsolescent  if  we 
didn’t  do  something.  He  was  not  clear  what  we 
should  do. 

I  suggested  that  if  many  things  were  chang¬ 
ing  too  rapidly  for  schools  to  keep  up,  maybe 
more  time  should  be  spent  studying  things  that 
changed  very  slowly,  if  they  changed  at  all. 

He  looked  perplexed.  “What  things  might 
those  be?”  he  asked. 


He  was  trained  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

But  maybe  that  training  hadn’t  given  him  the 
perspective  to  distinguish  between  a  fad  and  a 
trend.  Maybe  it  hadn’t  given  him  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  set  priorities  wisely.  In  any  case,  the 
poor  man  was  frantic. 

When  I  was  studying  to  become  an  English 
teacher  in  the  late  1970s,  one  of  the  books  1 
was  given  to  read  was  The  Educated  Imagina¬ 
tion,  first  published  in  1964  by  literary  critic 
Northrop  Frye.  Near  the  end  of  that  book,  Frye 
said:  “The  society  around  us  looks  like  the  real 
world,  but ...  there’s  a  great  deal  of  illusion  in 
it,  the  kind  of  illusion  that  propaganda  and 
slanted  news  and  prejudice  and  a  great  deal  of 
advertising  appeal  to  ...  It  changes  very 
rapidly,  and  people  who  don’t  know  of  any 
other  world  can  never  understand  what  makes 
it  change.” 

Might  not  this  have  been  written  this 
morning?  Frye  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  real 
world  is  not  the  one  that’s  changing.  “The  real 
world,”  he  says,  “is  the  world  of  what  human¬ 
ity  has  done,  and  therefore  can  do,  the  world 
revealed  to  us  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  is 
the  world  that  won’t  go  away, 
the  world  out  of  which  we  built 
the  Canada  of  1942,  are  now 
building  the  Canada  of  1962, 
and  will  be  building  the  quite 
different  Canada  of  1982.” 

In  our  Expedition  to  1910, 
we  will  see  much  that  has 
changed.  But  we  might  also 
glimpse  some  of  what  has  not 
changed.  The  real  world,  like 
gravity,  may  be  invisible.  We 
do  not  see  it  but  see  its  effects. 
The  best  education  is  about 
learning  to  apprehend,  behind 
those  effects,  the  things  that  do 
not  change:  the  timeless 
patterns  and  the  eternal  forces. 
These  are  things  that  educators, 
even  school  superintendents, 
might  usefully  ponder,  if  they 
can  find  the  time. 

A  hundred  years  from  now, 
the  virtual  world  we  create  will 
still  be  there,  helping  the  people  of  2100 
understand  the  people  of  1910.  but  also  helping 
them  understand  us.  We  are  in  this  together  - 
those  of  us  who  are  now  gone,  those  of  us  who 
are  here  now,  and  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet 
come.  That’s  one  of  the  meanings  of  commu¬ 
nity. 

To  learn  more  or  to  sign  up,  visit  the 
expedition’s  website:  www.edheritage.org/ 
1910/191 0Expedition.htm 


Students  in  Phil  Leonardi’s  geography  class  at  Corvallis  High  School  do 
a  headstone  rubbing  to  take  information  about  people  who  lived  in  the 
town  around  1910  back  to  the  classroom.  They  will  use  the  dates  on  the 
stone  to  look  up  newspaper  obituaries  in  the  archives  at  the  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  which  will  provide  a  starting  point  for  research. 
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ellowship  Spotlight 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  awarded  eight  Individual  Artists  Fellowships  in  June  2001 .  State  of  the  Arts 
continues  its  profiles  of  these  artists  with  filmmaker  Doug  Hawes-Davis  and  playwright  Mary  Olson. 


Doug  Hawes-Davis  —  Filmmaker 


Doug  Hawes-Davis  took  a  trial-and-error 
approach  to  filmmaking.  “If  you  were  to  sit 
through  all  1 1  films  I’ve  directed,  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  you’d  see  that,”  he  says.  “It  actually 
would  have  been  easier  to  go  to  film  school.” 

However,  there  are  no  film  schools  in 
Missoula,  and  the  Missouri  transplant  has  no 
desire  to  live  elsewhere.  'T’ve  never  been  to  a 
place  I’d  rather  live  than  here,”  he  says.  “It  was 
an  easy  decision  to  stick  around.” 

Hawes-Davis  arrived  in  Missoula  1 1  years  ago 
to  pursue  a  master’s  degree  in  environmental 
studies  from  The  University  of  Montana.  He 
helped  shoot  a  short  documentary,  related  to  the 
topic  of  his  graduate  thesis,  and  then  began  to 
edit  the  film  at  Missoula  Community  Access 
Television  (MCAT).  He  was  hooked  on  the 
process,  but  it  wasn’t  until  three  or  four  films 
later  that  he  finally  “accepted  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
filmmaker.  I  had  never  considered  that  it  would 
be  a  career.” 

He  and  partner  Dru  Carr  established  the 
nonprofit  High  Plains  Films  in  1992,  and  have 
since  produced  14  films  that  focus  on  the 
interplay  between  human  society  and  the  natural 
world.  Several  of  the  productions  have  reaped 
national  recognition,  including  awards  from  the 
Big  Muddy  Film  Festival,  the  International 
Wildlife  Film  Festival,  the  Berkeley  Film  and 
Video  Festival  and  the  Best  of  the  Northwest 
Video  Festival. 

The  films,  which  are  typically  released  through 
non-theatrical  distributors,  find  their  way  into  the 
collections  of  museums,  libraries  and  educational 
institutions.  Three  will  be  shown  on  Montana 
Public  Television  (with  “Wind  River”  airing  on 
Dec.  27);  and  most  have  been  broadcast  on  Free 
Speech  TV,  a  satellite  station  with  six-million 
subscribers. 


Hawes-Davis  approaches  filmmaking  with  a 
simple  objective:  “The  idea  is  to  pare  down  the 
material  until  the  material  stands  completely  on 
its  own  without  the  producer  having  to  inteiject 
his  personal  viewpoint.” 

“The  goal,”  he  adds,  “is  to  immerse  the 
audience  in  the  subject  and  make  ourselves  as 
absent  from  the  finished  product  as  possible.” 

To  learn  how  to  craft  good  films,  Hawes-Davis 
studies  the  work  of  other  filmmakers.  “We’ve 
immersed  ourselves  in  a  lot  of  obscure  stuff  to 
figure  out  how  to  shoot  and  edit,”  he  says.  He 
admires  the  work  of  documentary  filmmaker 
Errol  Morris,  whose  credits  include  “The  Thin 
Blue  Line”  and  “Gates  of  Heaven.” 

Documentaries  are  rarely  treated  as  art  -  that’s 
one  reason  Hawes-Davis  is  so  appreciative  of  the 
fellowship  award.  “I  was  astonished  and  honored 
to  receive  that  award,”  he  says.  “It  motivates  me 
to  try  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  artistry  in  my 
films.” 

Hawes-Davis  shoots  primarily  with  a  video 
camera  or  8mm  film,  and  two  adages  guide  his 
work:  “The  more  you  shoot,  the  more  truthful 
you  can  be.”  And,  “any  documentary  is  only  as 
good  as  the  subject  matter.” 

Generally,  he  estimates  that  any  given  project 
will  take  at  least  500  hours,  however,  the  time 
frame  can  vary  dramatically.  “Killing  Coyote,”  a 
90-minute  film  about  the  clash  between  the  old 
and  new  West,  was  completed  in  five  months. 
But  a  new  33-minute  film,  “The  Naturalist,”  was 
produced  over  a  period  of  four  years  and 
involved  several  visits  to  Arkansas  where  the 
subject.  Kent  Bonar,  resides. 

“The  Naturalist”  is  currently  his  favorite 
project.  To  try  to  impart  the  naturalist’s  work  and 
philosophy,  Hawes-Davis  “took  a  lot  of  risks 
with  the  film,  artistically.”  And  with  months 


elapsing  between  shoots,  “we  were  able  to 
think  about  it  and  realize  things  we  could  do  to 
improve  it.  It’s  good  to  let  the  material  evolve." 

A  bonus,  he  says,  is  that  the  film  has 
attracted  attention  to  Bonar’ s  work.  “I  like  that, 
where  the  character  in  the  film  gets  some  kind 
of  equal  benefit.  It’s  not  that  common.” 

Currently,  Hawes-Davis  is  wrapping  up 
production  on  “This  Is  Nowhere,”  a  film  that 
was  shot  almost  entirely  at  the  Wal-Mart 
parking  lot  in  Missoula.  He  interviewed  RV 
owners  who  travel  from  city  to  city  throughout 
the  United  States,  living  in  their  motor  homes 
and  staying  in  the  spacious,  well-lit  parking  lots 
of  stores  like  Wal-Mart.  “It’s  about  why  this 
phenomenon  occurs  and  it’s  about  the  homog¬ 
enization  of  our  culture  and  landscape.” 

Like  his  other  films,  Hawes-Davis  hopes  his 
new  endeavor  “will  inspire,  educate  and 
increase  understanding.”  He  also  hopes  it 
embodies  his  own  artistic  sensibility,  his 
emphasis  on  “the  raw  material.” 

“I  like  to  see  things  that  are  pretty  truthful,” 
he  says.  “I  don’t  want  to  hear  the  producer’s 
story.  I  want  to  hear  the  real  story.” 


“I  am  a  kind  of  backward  playwright,”  says 
Mary  Olson.  “I  have  to  think  about  acting 
before  I  can  think  about  writing.” 

Fortunately,  she  is  able  to  think  deeply 
about  acting  -  having  been  an  accomplished 
thespian  for  three  decades.  Olson  resides  in 
Helena,  where  she's  written  two  plays  for 
Toadstone  Theatre  Company.  Her  husband, 
Christopher  Rock,  is  artistic  director  of  the 
touring  troupe,  which  brings  original 
children’s  plays  to  audiences  throughout  the 
United  States.  “My  official  title  is  ‘person 
who  has  a  hard  time  saying  no’  and  trea¬ 
surer,"  Olson  says,  with  a  smile  in  her  voice. 

In  her  other  professional  life,  Olson  is  a 
speech/language  pathologist  for  the  Helena 
School  District.  Her  theatrical  experience 
seeps  into  her  work  with  children.  “I  enjoy 
doing  a  lot  of  role  playing  with  kids  in  their 
therapy  sessions,”  she  says. 

Olson  earned  a  degree  in  theatre  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  communication  disorders 
and  speech  science  from  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Since  1971,  she  has  toured 
extensively  with  several  theatre  companies. 

Her  stint  with  the  Colorado  Caravan  from 
1974-1975  “sparked  a  pretty  continuous 
period  of  performing.”  She  was  an  actor  with 
the  Colorado  Shakespeare  Festival,  Overland 
Stage  Company,  Penobscot  Theatre  Com¬ 
pany  and  Theatre  of  the  Enchanted  Forest. 

The  latter  troupe,  located  in  Maine,  was 
renamed  Toadstone  Theatre  Company  and 
relocated  when  the  couple  moved  to  Montana 
in  1993.  The  company’s  mission,  says  Olson, 
“is  to  do  interesting  plays  worth  spending 
time  on  for  the  actors,  the  crew  and  the 
audience.” 


“We  fill  a  niche  in  the 
area  of  touring  children’s 
theatre,”  she  adds.  “Adult 
actors  develop  a  piece  that 
provides  information  or  a 
message  in  a  way  that’s 
accessible  to  young  theatre¬ 
goers  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  adult  audiences.” 

The  company  has  taken 
its  productions  throughout 
Montana  and  to  other 
western  states,  including 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
Oregon.  They’ve  also 
performed  in  Maine, 

Massachusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  have  been  invited  to  Missouri  and 
Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Olson  slipped  gradually  into  the  role  of 
playwright.  She  worked  on  scripts  with  Rock 
and  Barbara  MacCameron  before  forging  her 
own  play  in  1999  -  "The  Winged  Horse,” 
based  on  the  story  of  Pegasus.  Her  ability  to 
write  plays  “was  a  good  thing  to  discover,” 
she  says.  “My  other  career  doesn’t  leave  me 
available  for  acting,  so  it’s  good  to  find  a  way 
that  I  can  still  contribute.” 

Her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  company,  its 
actors  and  resources  help  shape  her  scripts. 
Over  the  years,  Toadstone  has  attracted  a 
small  core  of  actors  who  are  available  for 
touring.  “Knowing  their  strengths,  I  can 
incorporate  those  things.  I  also  know  what’s 
fun  to  do  as  an  actor."  And  her  extensive 
training  in  stagecraft  helps  her  envision  the 
nuances  of  timing,  scene  changes  and 
dramatic  focus  as  she  writes.  “Many  plays 


have  more  characters  than 
a  smaller  theatre  company 
can  put  on  stage,”  she 
says. 

Her  most  recent  play, 
“The  Turtle  Wife,”  is 
based  on  a  Japanese 
fairytale  about  a  fisherman 
and  poet  who  rescues  a 
sea  turtle.  When  she  read 
the  story,  Olson  saw 
herself  as  a  turtle,  trans¬ 
forming  into  a  woman 
with  the  help  of  an 
umbrella.  “It  was  an 
image  that  caught  me.  I 
was  able  to  picture  myself 
walking  out  on  stage  and  what  I  would  need 
to  say  to  get  it  going,”  says  Olson.  “It  was  a 
starting  place.” 

Now,  as  the  company  looks  to  the  next 
season,  “we’re  at  the  stage  of  picking  a 
story  and  arguing  over  the  relative  merits, 
discussing  whether  to  go  this  direction  or 
that  direction.” 

The  fellowship  award  “has  been  an 
enormous  honor,”  she  says. 

The  fellowship  also  brought  Olson  and 
Rock  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Writer’s  Voice,  a  Billings-based  reading 
series.  “I  now  know  more  about  the 
landscape  of  working  writers  in  Montana 
and,  also,  people  know  more  about 
Toadstone,”  reflects  Olson.  “The  award  has 
made  the  company  more  visible  and 
credible  in  other  people’s  eyes.” 


Mary  Olson  -  Playwright 


Fellowship  profiles  by  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Grizzlies 
sprout  from 
stumps 

Chainsaw 
artist  David  Coy 
of  Helena  has 
transformed  the 
stumps  of  trees, 
downed  last 
summer  during  a 
mighty  wind¬ 
storm,  into 
sculptures  of 
grizzlies  on  The 
University  of 
Montana 
campus  in 
Missoula. 

Coy  carved  two 
bears  from  the 
stumps  of  maple 
trees  that  were 
destroyed  during 
a  snowstorm  in 
June.  “I  look  at  a 
piece,  see  the 
carving  and  go 
to  town,”  says 
the  artist,  whose 
chain-sawed 
bears  can  be 
found  around  the 
world.  The 
stumps  are 
carved,  stained, 
allowed  to  cure, 
then  coated  with 
a  boat  resin 
designed  to 
preserve  them 
for  a  few 
centuries. 

Coy  is  an  oil 
painter  and 
makes  cast 
prints  of  grizzly 
and  Kodiak 
paws.  This 
project,  which 
attracted 
bystanders  from 
across  campus, 
was  especially 
intriguing.  “I 
couldn’t  have  a 
more  privileged 
place  to  do 
artwork,”  Coy 
said. 

The  two  bears 
now  sit  at  the 
intersection  of 
the  Gallagher 
Business 
Building,  Music 
Building,  Fine 
Arts  Building  and 
Brantly  Hall. 
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Wylie  Gustafson  -  the  “walkin’, 
talkin’,  singin’,  strummin’,  yodelin’ 
ambassador  of  all  things  West¬ 
ern”  -  has  just  released  a  new  CD, 
Paradise.  Wylie  and  The  Wild 
West  perform  in  the  musician’s 
hometown  of  Conrad  Dec.  30,  for 
First  Night  Great  Falls  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  at  the  Montana  Winter 
Poetry  Camp  in  Big  Timber  on 
Jan.  19,  and  for  a  Valentine’s  Day 
concert  in  Missoula,  Feb.  14. 


Absarokee 

January  8 

Lecture:  “The  Berkeley  Pit:  An  Ecological  Time 
Bomb”  -  7  p.m.,  Cobblestone  Community  Center, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
February  12 

Lecture:  “Not  in  Our  Town:  The  Menorahs  of 
Billings”  -  7  p.m..  Cobblestone  Community 
Center,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

Belgrade 

February  8 

Lecture:  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea  of  Grass"  -  6  p.m., 
Belgrade  Public  Library,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Big  Timber 

January  19 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Wintercamp  -  American 
Legion,  406-932-4227 

Bigfork 

January  25-27 

‘The  Super  Sneaky  Plan”  -  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Two  Thumbs  Up  Bigfork 
Elementary  4th  Grade  Class,  406-837-7412 
February  1-2 

“Gathering  of  Women  2002”  -  Bigfork  Art  and 
CulturalCenter,  406-837-6927 
February  15-17.  22-24 

“The  Seagull”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Bigfork  Community  Players  and  Flathead  Valley 
Community  Theatre,  406-756-3906 

Billings 

January  11-13,  18-20 

Venture  One  Act  Play  Festival  -  Venture  Theatre, 
406-670-2144 
January  12 

Billings  Symphony:  “Beethoven  Fourth”  -  8  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
January  17 

“Lilly’s  Purple  Plastic  Purse”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  18-20,  24-27,  30-February  2 
‘Twelfth  Night”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
January  24 

The  Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  Jim  Heynen  - 
7:30  p.m.,  location  TBA,  406-248-1685 
January  30 

“International  Guitar  Night”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  1-2,  10,  15-16 
'The  Big  Funk”  -  8  p.m.,  Venture  Theatre, 
406-670-2144 
February  4 

“Mufaro’s  Beautiful  Daughters”  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  5 

The  Writer's  Voice  Reading:  Tami  Haaland  - 
7:30  p.m.,  location  TBA,  406-248-1685 
February  7 

Italian  Saxophone  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  14-17 

“Bugsy  Malone”  -  Losekamp  Auditorium,  Rock 
Mountain  College,  406-248-1 141 
February  16 

Billings  Symphony:  ‘Tchaikovsky  Fourth”  -  8  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
February  20 

‘Time  After  Time”  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
February  22 

Toronto  Dance  Theatre  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  406-256-6052 
February  24 

George  Jones  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium,  800- 
965-4827 
February  28 

The  Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Dana  Gioia  -  8  p.m., 
location  TBA,  406-248-1685 


In  Capable  Hands  -  a  dexterous  duo 
with  eye-catching  skills  and  comic 
flair  -  promise  a  show  that’s  fresh, 
creative,  laugh-laden  and  totally 
unpredictable  Jan.  20  in  Choteau. 


Bozeman 

January  20 

MSU  Music  Department  Concerts  -  2  p.m.,  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  MSU,  406-994-4641 
January  25 

MSU  School  of  Architecture  Lecture:  Bing  Thom  - 
4:30  p.m.,  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-4256 
February  3 

Bozeman  Symphony:  ‘The  Guitar  Unplugged"  - 
3  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
February  8 

Lecture:  ‘The  225th  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  America  Then  and  Now”  -  7  p.m.. 
Museum  of  the  Rockies,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

MSU  School  of  Architecture  Lecture:  Brad  Cloepsil  - 
4:30  p.m.,  215  Cheever  Hall,  MSU,  406-994-4256 
February  9 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Introduction  to  the  Orchestra” 
-  10:30  a.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
February  10 

MSU  Music  Department  Concert  -  7:30  p.m., 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  MSU,  406-994-4641 
,  February  15-16,  22-23 

“Inherit  the  Wind”  -  8  p.m.,  Mainstage  Theatre, 
Student  Union  Building,  MSU,  President’s  Fine  Art 
Series,  406-994-4405 
February  23 

MSU  Music  Department  Concert  -  1  p.m.,  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  MSU,  406-994-4641 
February  26 

MSU  School  of  Architecture  Lecture:  Thomas 
Bittner  -  4:30  p.m.,  215  Cheever  Hall,  MSU, 
406-994-4256 

Butte 

January  19 

Wine-Tasting  Festival  and  Silent  Auction  - 
7-1 1  p.m.,  Arts  Chateau,  406-723-7600 
January  24-26 

“Millicent  and  the  Dwarf’  -  7  p.m..  Orphan  Girl 
Theatre,  406-723-2300 
j  January  30 

“Death  of  a  Salesman”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  406-723-3602 
j  January  31 

Community  Concert:  Three  Mo’  Tenors  -  8  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
February  13 

“My  Fair  Lady”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
February  16 

Buddy  Guy  -  9  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-586-1922 

Chinese  New  Year  Parade  -  3  p.m.,  Uptown, 
406-782-4867 

Charlo 

January  17 

Black-Tie  Benefit  Dinner  &  Auction  -  7  p.m., 
Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana, 
406-644-3435 

Chester 

|  January  27 

‘The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  4  p.m.,  School 
Auditorium,  Liberty  County  Performing  Arts 
Council,  406-759-5280 
February  17 

Ken  Overcast  -  2  p.m..  School  Auditorium,  Liberty 
County  Performing  Arts  Council,  406-759-5280 


February  24 

Lecture:  “Evelyn  Cameron:  An  Eastern  Montana 
Story”  -  2  p.m..  Liberty  Village  Art  Center,  406- 
759-5280 

Chinook 

January  23 

“Always  ...  Patsy  Cline”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Chinook  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Choteau 

January  20 

In  Capable  Hands  -  2  p.m.,  Roxy  Theatre,  Choteau 
Performing  Arts  League,  406-466-2324 

February  16 

Wild  Game  Feed  -  6  p.m.,  Country  Club,  Old  Trail 
Museum,  406-466-5332 

Cut  Bank 

January  12 

Silk,  Satin  &  Swing  -  7:30  p.m.,  Cut  Bank  High 
School  Auditorium,  Cut  Bank/Shelby  Community 
Concert  Association,  406-434-2865 

Dillon 

January  7 

An  Evening  with  Baxter  Black  -  6  p.m.,  WMC  Rural 
Education  Technology  Center,  406-683-7537 

January  9 

Dillon  Community  Concert:  The  Galaxy  Trio  - 
7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Auditorium,  406-683-5956 

February  7 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium, 
University  of  Montana-Western,  406-683-9202 

February  23 

Dillon  Community  Concert:  Debra  Reuter-Pivetta 
and  Frederico  Pivetta  -  7:30  p.m.,  WMC 
Auditorium,  406-683-5956 

Eureka 

January  23 

Aeneas  String  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  Majestic 
Theater,  Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

January  15 

Scott  Kirby,  Pianist  -  7  p.m..  Fort  Benton  High 
School,  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts  Series, 
406-622-3351 

February  7 

Drum  Brothers  -  7  p.m.,  Fort  Benton  High  School, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts  Series, 
406-622-3351 

Gardiner 

January  13 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  Gardiner 
School,  406-848-7052 

Glasgow 

January  21 

“Always  ...  Patsy  Cline"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Glasgow  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Great  Falls 

January  8 

ArtShare  Lecture:  Daniel  Biehl  -  7  p.m.,  General 
Mills  Room,  Paris  Gibson  Square,  406-727-8255 

Lecture:  “Sacagawea  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
Expedition”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
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iry/ February 


Deadline  for  the  March/April  2002 
Arts  Calendar  is  February  1,  2002 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  27)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Spend  a  lively  evening  Feb.  15  at  Party  Hearty  dancing  to 
Cocinando,  a  hot  Latin  Salsa  band  from  the  Flathead  Valley  ... 
and  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  Hotter  Museum  in  Helena. 


Center,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
January  11-12 

“Hoo  Hung  Wu”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Ursuline  Centre, 
406-452-8585 
January  15 

ArtShare  Lecture:  Marina  Weatherly  -  7  p.m., 
General  Mills  Room,  Paris  Gibson  Square, 
406-727-8255 
January  17 

Film:  "Strange  Beliefs”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  19 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Black  Tie/Blue  Jeans”  - 
6  p.m..  Meadowlark  Country  Club,  406-453-4102 
January  22 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  "Magnificent  Marches”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 
January  23 

Booktalk  Series:  Dr.  Art  Alt  -  12:00  noon,  Absolon 
Lounge,  University  of  Great  Falls 
January  24 

“Film:  Off  the  Verandah”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  25 

Lecture:  “Cowboys  in  Old  Montana"  -  6  p.m..  Elk’s 
Club,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

January  25-27,  February  1-3,  8-10 

‘The  Glass  Menagerie”  -  Center  Stage  Theater, 
406-727-5297 
January  31 

“Film:  Masai  Women”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  2 

“Adventure  in  Athens”  Dinner  and  Art  Auction  - 
5:30  p.m.,  Meadow  Lark  Country  Club, 
406-727-8255 

Community  Concert:  Three  Mo’  Tenors  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center  Theater,  406-453-9854 
February  5 

Lecture:  “Way  to  the  Western  Sea”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
February  7 

Film:  “Touching  the  Timeless”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  7-10,  15-17 

“Funny  Money”  -  UGF  Theater,  406-452-1770 
February  8-9 

Mardi  Gras  -  The  Elks,  406-454-1305 
February  12 

ArtShare  Lecture:  Kerry  Corcoran  -  7  p.m..  General 
Mills  Room,  Paris  Gibson  Square,  406-727-8255 

“My  Fair  Lady”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
406-453-4102 
February  13 

Booktalk  Series:  Dr.  Lyndon  Marshall  and  Dr. 
William  Furdell  -  12:00  noon,  Absolon  Lounge, 
University  of  Great  Falls 
February  14 

Community  Concert:  Gus  Giordano  Jazz  Dance 
Chicago  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Theater, 
406-453-9854 

Film:  “Baka:  People  of  the  Forest”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 


February  21 

‘The  Harvest  of  the  Seasons”  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  24 

Siyeh  Duo  -  7:30  p.m..  First  Congregational 
Church,  406-453-6160 

UGF  Community  Band  Concert  -  3  p.m.. 
University  of  Great  Falls  Theater 
February  26 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “The  Incredible  Flutist”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

January  13 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  The  Bitter  Root  Classical 
Guitar  Association  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  20 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  “The  Anatomy  of  a  Shaman” 

-  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  27 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  “Judy  Hoy  and  her  Feathered 
Friends”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
February  3 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  “Woman  of  Islam,  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
February  10 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  “Rose  Ellen  Vasquez:  Why 
We  Love  the  Star  Spangled  Banner”  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
February  14 

“Love  Letters”  -  8  p.m..  The  Daly  Mansion, 
406-375-9050 
February  15-17,  21-24,  28 

“Babes  in  Arms”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
February  24 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  "Denver  Holt:  The  Snowy 
Owl"  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 

Havre 

February  6-9,  13-16 

“Othello”  and  “Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  Are 
Dead"  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Little  Theatre. 
406-265-8183 

Helena 

January  10 

Willson  and  McKee  CD  Release  Concert:  “Passed 
by  Here”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Toadstone  Theater 
January  12-13 

Cabin  Fever  Antique  Show  -  January  12,  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m.;  January  13,  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-266-4344 
January  13 

An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  for  Violin  and 
Piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Lecture:  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea  of  Grass"  -  2  p.m., 

1  .ewis  and  Clark  Library  Large  Meeting  Room, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 


January  15 

Governor’s  Art  Reception  -  7-9  p.m..  Governor’s 
Mansion,  406-862-6815 
January  1 7 

“One  Breath  in  Time”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
January  18 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  Algeria 
Shrine  Temple 

Micro-Brew  Review  VIII  and  Cool  Dog  Ball  - 

6  p.m. -midnight.  Civic  Center,  406-442-4008 
January  20 

Helena  Symphony:  Chamber  Music  Concert  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Covenant  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-442-1860 
January  21 

Panel  Discussion:  “What  Would  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Say  Today?”  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  Helena  Human  Rights  Task  Force  and  the 
Montana  Human  Rights  Network,  406-443-0287 
January  31 

“Death  of  a  Salesman”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-443-0287 
February  1 

Three  Mo’  Tenors  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Live! 
at  the  Civic 
February  2 

Fry  Street  Quartet  -  3  and  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
February  3 

The  Cantrells  -  3  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
February  8 

Hearts  and  Humans  Art  Show  and  Silent  Auction  - 

7  p.m.,  Helena  Cathedral  Social  Center, 
406-449-1357 

February  9 

Karrigan  School  of  Irish  Dance  Recital  - 
3  and  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-442-2837 
Valentine  and  Chocolate  Fair  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-447-8481 
February  14 

Affair  of  the  heARTs:  Romancing  the  Arts  - 
6-10  p.m..  Hotter  Museum,  406-442-6400 
February  15 

Affair  of  the  heARTs:  pARTy  heARTy  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum,  406-442-6400 
February  16 

Affair  of  the  heARTs:  Red  Hot  HeARTs  -  1 1  a.m.- 
3  p.m.,  Holter  Museum,  406-442-6400 
Helena  Symphony:  Dinner  Show  -  Colonial  Hotel, 
406-442-1860 
February  20 

“Lilly’s  Purple  Plastic  Purse”  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
February  23 

Helena  Symphony:  “Young  Artists  Showcase”  - 

8  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 

Hot  Springs 

January  4 

Front  Porch  Swing  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
January  5 

Michael  Palmer  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
January  12 

Craig  Wickham  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
January  18 

Conrad  Collins  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel. 
406-741-2361 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Artisan  Dance  Theatre  presents 
“One  Breath  in  Time,”  an  evening  of 
choreography  by  company  director 
Sallyann  Mulcahy  Jan.  17  at  the 
Myrna  Loy  Center  in  Helena. 
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Cancer 
survivors 
make  art  for 
Winterfeast 

Cancer  survivors 
and  their  loved  ones 
will  once  again 
gather  this  year  for 
the  second  annual 
Winterfeast,  7-9 
p.m.  Jan.  19  at  the 
University  Theatre  in 
Missoula. 

Last  year's  event 
proved  very 
successful,  both  in 
terms  of  raising 
funds  for  the 
sponsor,  Living  Art, 
and  in  helping 
cancer  survivors 
and  their  families 
gain  an  increased 
measure  of  courage 
and  joy  in  their  lives. 
Living  Art  is  a 
nonprofit  Missoula- 
based  organization 
that  supports  cancer 
survivorship  through 
both  art  and 
experiences  with 
nature. 

Prior  to  the  event, 
participants  gather 
to  rehearse  dance, 
songs,  poetic 
readings  and  more 
for  the  one-night 
show.  Assisting  with 
the  drum,  dance  and 
choral  groups  again 
this  year  will  be 
Matthew  Marsolek 
and  Lindy  Coon. 

The  experience 
helps  cancer 
survivors  connect 
with  others  who  face 
similar  challenges  in 
an  environment  that 
defies  death  while 
helping  people  delve 
into  their  own  deep 
creativity. 

A  poem  one 
woman  wrote  last 
year  expresses  her 
need  to  find 
acceptance:  “Does 
anyone  know  how  it 
feels?/  Alien  and 
bald  -/I  cannot  hide 
a  mountain  of  a 
scar." 

Participants  get 
pledges  prior  to  the 
show  to  raise  funds. 
For  details,  call  549- 
5329  or  e-mail  livart 
@  montana.com. 
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Hot  Springs  (continued) 

January  26 

Lori  Conner  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
February  2 

Radoslav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
February  9 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  -  8  p.m., 
Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
February  15 

Mark  Stanton  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
February  23 

Tom  Catmull  Duo  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

January  11-13,  18-20 

“The  Shadow  Box”  -  LRC  Building,  FVCC  Campus, 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College, 

406-756-3906 
January  12 

Willson  and  McKee  CD  Release  Concert:  "Passed  by 
Here”  -  8  p.m..  Sons  of  Norway  Hall 
January  13 

Glacier  Youth  Orchestra  Winter  Concert  -  3  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  Glacier 
Orchestra  and  Chorale,  406-257-3241 
January  18 

Going  to  the  Gallery  Night  -  6-9  p.m.,  Moonlodge 
Gallery,  406-756-9500 
January  19 

Curtis  Salgado  -  9  p.m..  Eagle's  Club,  406-755-9265 
January  20 

Jazz  Party  -  4  p.m..  The  Eagles  Club,  FH  Valley  Jazz 
Society,  406-837-4339 
January  23 

Dave  Carter  and  Tracy  Grammer  -  8  p.m.,  KM 
Theatre,  406-257-1197 
February  17 

Glacier  Orchestra:  “Alpine  Splendor”  -  3:00  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 

Libby 

February  22-24 

“The  Pale  Pink  Dragon”  -  February  22,  7  p.m.; 
February  23-24,  3  p.m..  Little  Theatre,  Kootenai 
Heritage  Council,  406-293-9643 

Livingston 

January  11-13 

“Moment  of  Peace”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
406-222-1420 
February  15-16,  22-24 

“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
406-222-1420 

Malta 

January  22 

“Always  ...  Patsy  Cline”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Malta  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
January  29 

‘The  Clark  and  Ixwis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  Malta  High 
School,  406-654-2002 

Missoula 

January  1 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concerts  -  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
January  11 

Willson  and  McKee  CD  Release  Concert:  “Passed  by 
Here”  -  8  p.m..  Unity  Church 


Willson  and  McKee  celebrate  the  release 
of  their  latest  CD,  Passed  By  Here  with 
performances  in  Helena,  Kalispell, 
Missoula  and  Poison. 


January  12 

UM  Vocal  Competition  - 
7  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 
January  16 

Lecture:  “My  Sweetheart’s  the 
Mule  in  the  Mine:  Mining 
Songs  and  Tales  from  the 
Prospector,  Placer  and  Pit”  - 
5:30  p.m.,  Senior  Center, 

Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 
January  22 

Dave  Carter  and  Tracy 
Grammer  -  7  p.m.,  Blue 
Heron,  406-543-2525 
January  25 

Lecture:  “Teddy  Blue:  The 
Reality  of  a  Montana 
Cowpuncher”  -  8  p.m.. 

United  Methodist  Church, 

Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 
January  29 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist 
Series  Event:  Nancy  Cooper, 
organ  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406- 
243-6880 
January  30 

Lecture:  “Mike  Mansfield:  A  Look  at  the  Man,  His 
Contributions  and  His  Ethics"  -  12  noon. 

Doubletree  Hotel,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 
February  1 

President's  Lecture:  “In  Search  of  the  Racial  Frontier: 
African  Americans  in  the  American  West”  -  8  p.m., 
UM  Montana  Theatre,  406-243-4824 
February  2 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Art  Auction  -  5:30-10:30 
p.m.,  University  Center  Ballroom,  406-728-0447 
February  2-3 

“Pianos  on  Parade”  -  University  Theatre. 
406-243-6880 
February  3 

Pianist  David  Morgenroth  -  7:30  p.m.,  Music  Recital 
Hall,  UM,  406-243-5071 
February  5 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series  Event:  Robert 
LedBetter  and  Maxine  Ramey:  A  Recital  of 
Percussion  &  Clarinet  Music  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
February  6-9,  12-16 

"Death  of  a  Salesman”  -  Montana  Theatre,  UM, 
406-243-4481 
February  7-9 

UC  Valentine  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  University 
Center,  406-243-5714 
February  8 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series  Event:  Sapphire  Trio 
-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
Februaiy  9-10 

Missoula  Symphony  Young  Artist  Competition  - 
University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
February  14 

“Wylie  and  the  Wild  West”  -  8  p.m.,  University 
Theatre,  406-243-2853 
February  15 

Jacque  Thibaud  String  Trio  -  7:30  p'.m.,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church,  406-243-666 1 
February  19 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series  Event:  Scott 
Billadeau,  piano  and  composition  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
February  20 

Bodyvox:  “The  Big  Room"  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-6661 
February  22 

Hospice  Benefit  Ball  and  Silent  Auction  -  7  p.m.- 
midnight.  Minuteman  Aviation  Hanger,  Missoula 
International  Airport,  406-728-0270 
February  24 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Bach 
Connection”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-728-8203 
February  25 

President’s  Lecture:  “The  End  of  Farming?  The 
American  Heartland  in  Classical  Context"  -  8  p.m., 
UM  Montana  Theatre,  406-243-4824 


January  13 

Willson  and  McKee  CD  Release  Concert:  “Passed  by 
Here”  -  7:30  p.m.,  KwaTaqNuk  Resort, 
406-883-3636 
January  25-26 

“Heidi”  -  7  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  Port 
Poison  Players,  406-883-4691 
February  5 

Celso  Machado  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 


Folkshop  Productions,  406-676-0288  or 
800-823-2447 

Ronan 

January  9 

Celeste  Krenz  -  7:30  p.m.,  Community  Center, 
Folkshop  Productions,  406-676-0288  or 
800-823-2447 

Seeley  Lake 

February  16 

Alpine  Artisans’  Wine  &  Chocolate  Social  - 

6- 9:30  p.m..  The  Community  Hall, 
406-677-3474 

Sidney 

January  20 

“Always  ...  Patsy  Cline”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Sidney 
Middle  School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network, 
406-228-9208 

j  Stevensville 

January  18-19,  25-27,  February  1-3 
“Croutons  on  a  Cow  Pie”  -  Chantilly  Theatre. 
406-777-2722 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

January  8 

Celeste  Krenz  Duo  -  7  p.m.,  Roy  Swan 
Elementary  Gym,  Meagher  County  Arts 
Council,  406-547-2150 
February  4 

Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m..  Missionary  Alliance 
Church,  Meagher  County  Arts  Council, 
406-547-2150 

Whitefish 

January  1 

Featured  Artist:  Heath  Korvola  -  Saddest 
Pleasure  Bookstore,  406-862-2658 
January  9,  16,  23,  30 

Drawing  Portraits  -  7-9  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art 
Studio,  406-862-5929 
January  12-13 

“Having  Our  Say”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
January  18-20 

“On  Broadway”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  Feat  by 
Feet,  406-862-1030 
January  26 

Ice  Skating  Extravaganza  -  7-9  p.m..  Ice  Rink, 
Whitefish  Figure  Skating  Club,  406-863-2470 
January  27 

Aeneas  String  Quartet:  “Classical  Pilgrimage”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 

406-257-3241 
February  1 

Art  Walk  -  downtown,  Whitefish  Merchants 
Association,  406-892-3143 
February  15-17,  22-24 

“Extremities”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  Whitefish 
Theatre  Co.,  406-862-5371 
February  16 

Glacier  Orchestra:  “Alpine  Splendor”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Central  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
February  22 

Lecture:  "Who  are  the  Impressionists?"  - 

7- 9  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art  Studio,  406-862-5929 
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xhibitions,  January /February 


ongoing; 


Billings 

Northcutt  Steele  Gallery:  Maggie  Carlson’s 
“Journeys  and  Discoveries”  and  Cathy 
Weber’s  “Grief  Series,”  through  Feb.  13, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  18;  Scott  Smith  and 
Dennis  Kern,  “Lithographs  and  Prints,” 

Feb.  18-March  27,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

Feb.  22; 

406-657-2324 
Toucan  Gallery:  Lauri 
Gano  and  Joe 
Trakimas,  through 
January  19;  Donna 
Loos,  month  of 
February; 

406-252-0122 
Western  Heritage 
Center:  “Americans 
of  Chinese  Descent,” 

Feb.  2  through  Dec. 

3 1 ;  “Bowling  in 
America,”  Feb.  12- 
June  16;  “Life  by 
Comparison:  The 
Stories  of  Frederick 
and  Parmly  Billings,” 

406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  "Western  Master¬ 
pieces  from  the  William  I.  Koch  Collection,” 
through  Feb.  24;  “The  Montana  Collection,” 
through  mid-January;  “Lone  Cowboy,” 
through  May  5;  “Crow  Country  and  Other 
Documents,”  through  March  3;  Art  Auction 
Exhibit,  Jan.  25-March  2,  auction  6  p.m. 
March  2;  406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  James  Todd  and  Dan 
DeGrandpre,  “Relief  Prints,”  through  Jan.  9; 
Anne  Sherwood,  “Quiet  Lives:  AIDS  in 
Montana,”  through  Jan.  9;  Teachers,  Staff  and 
Students  of  the  Emerson/Beall  Park  Art 
Center,  Jan.  25-March  27,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
Jan.  25;  406-586-3970 
Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  MSU  Faculty 
Show,  Rich  Helzer,  Feb.  1 1 -March  8, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  1 1 ;  406-994-2562 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Weapons  That 
Changed  the  West:  From  Flint  to  Fusion,” 
through  March  31 ;  MSU  School  of  Art 
Faculty  Exhibition,  through  Jan.  6;  “In 
Western  Light:  The  Paintings  of  Albert 
Bierstadt  and  Thomas  Moran,”  through 
April  7;  406-994-2652 
Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture: 
“Montana  Magazine  on  Tour,”  through 
Jan.  3 1 ;  University  of  Great  Falls  Art  Faculty 
Exhibit,  through  Jan.  30;  2-D  Selections  from 
the  University  of  Great  Falls  Art  Faculty 
Exhibit,  through  Jan.  30;  Juried  2-D  Student 
Exhibit,  Feb.  8-Sept.  6,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

Feb.  8;  “Images  of  the  World  Trade  Center,” 
Feb.  8-April  24;  406-586-3970 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  “Stephanie  Frostad,  Observa¬ 
tions,”  Jan.  19-March  16,  reception  7  p.m. 
Jan.  19;  “The  History  of  Uniforms,” 

Jan.  19-March  16;  “The  Ancient  Forests  of 
the  Northwest,”  through  Jan.  5; 

406-723-7600 

Frame  Galerie:  Lauretta  Bonfiglio,  through 
March;  406-782-3209 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  Self-Portrait  Show, 
through  February;  406-723-9195 
Montana  Art  Mine:  Winter  Show  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Art,  through  February;  406-782-5854 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Student  Art 
Show,  Jan.  15  through  February; 
406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Juried 
Quilt  Show,  through  Jan.  21;  local  quilters 
through  Feb.  27;  406-748-4822 


“Coming  Undone”  by  Maggie  Carlson  is  on 
display  at  the  Northcutt  Steele  Gallery  in 
Billings. 


Dillon 

Drift  Gallery:  “The  Work  of  Bamie  Brienza,” 
Jan.  8-March  2,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  12; 
406-683-2933 

UM-Western  Art  Gallery /Museum:  Faculty 
Exhibit,  Jan.  16-Feb.  15;  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  Feb.  7;  “Stone  Poems,” 

Feb.  21 -March  22, 
reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  23; 
406-683-7232 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell 
Museum:  “Portraits 
of  Native  America: 
Faces  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West,”  through 
Feb.  8;  “Greetings 
from  CMR,” 
through  Jan.  3; 

C.M.  Russell 
Auction  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Feb.  18-March  16;  406-727-8787 

Galerie  Trinitas,  University  of  Great  Falls: 
Works  by  Sr.  Morin  Trinitas,  ongoing; 
406-791-5292 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  Holiday  Toy 
Exhibit,  through  Feb.  2;  “Celebrate  Central 
Montana,”  ongoing;  “Finding  Paper  History,” 
opens  Feb.  12;  406-452-3462 

Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “Time  Not 
Wasted  -  Winters  with  the  Corps,”  through 
Feb.  24;  406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square:  “Contemporary  Baskets,” 
“2x2x2000”  and  Art  Auction  Exhibit,  through 
Jan.  30  with  “Adventure  in  Athens”  auction 
Feb.  2;  The  Photography  of  John  H.  Warner, 
Feb.  1-May  31,  reception  5:30  p.m.  Feb.  21; 
“Landscapes  Re-Defined,”  Feb.  15-May  1, 
reception  5:30  p.m.  March  13;  406-759-5652 

UGF  Fine  Arts  Gallery:  Student  Printmaking 
Exhibit,  Jan.  14-Feb.  5;  Art  Foundation 
Students  Art  Exhibit,  Feb.  1 1-28; 
406-791-5375 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  Collectible 
Show,  month  of  January; 

“Touch  of  Class”  Student 
Art  Show,  February  through 
April;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

Governor’s  Mansion: 

Governor’s  Art  Reception 
for  Sam  Terakedis,  David 
Englund,  Marilyn  Beth 
Hughes,  Jim  Larson,  Robert 
Neaves  and  Jim  Stevens, 

7-9  p.m.  Jan.  15; 

406-862-6815 

Hotter  Museum:  Affair  of  the 
HeARTs  Exhibits:  “The 
Horses  of  Deborah 
Butterfield,”  Feb.  14- 
May  19;  “Cathy  Weber’s 
Grief  Series,”  Feb.  14- 
April  21;  “The  Art  of 
Cuba,”  Feb.  14- April  21; 
and  “Robert  DeWeese: 

Paintings  from  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Collection,”  Feb.  14-May  26; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  "A  Legacy  in 
Bronze:  The  Sculpture  of  Robert  M.  Scriver,” 
ongoing;  “Life  on  the  Upper  Missouri:  The  Art 
of  Karl  Bodmer,”  ongoing;  "Montana  Home¬ 
land  Exhibit,”  ongoing;  406-444-2694 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Ray,  Joe  and 
Keith  Campeau,  through  January;  Elaine 
Locati,  through  February;  406-457-8240  or 
877-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  “This  Precious 
Reserve:  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  North¬ 
western  Montana,"  ongoing;  Linderman 


Exhibit,  ongoing;  406-756-8381 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Ace  Powell  - 
Major  Works,”  Jan.  10-March  23,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  10;  Bud  Helbig  Honor¬ 
ary  Show,  through  Jan.  19;  “The  Sculptures 
of  E.  E.  Heikka,”  “Working  Hives,”  “Small 
Tales  from  the  Big  Sky,”  “Warhol  and 
Company  -  Works  on  Paper,”  and  “Flathead 
Clay  IV”  through  Feb.  23;  406-755-5268 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  “Play  of 
Light,”  through  Jan.  30;  406-257-4217 

Moonlodge  Gallery:  “Montana  in  Miniature,” 
through  Valentine’s  Day;  406-756-9500 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Kimberly  Donau 
Photographs,  through  Jan.  26;  Montana  Arts 
Council  Artist  Fellowship  Recipients  Show, 
Jan.  29-Feb.  23;  Kyle  Morrow,  Feb.  26- 
March  30;  406-538-8278 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  Southeastern 
Montana  Juried  Exhibit,  Feb.  3-March  17, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  Feb.  3;  406-232-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  “Anne  Appleby  and 
Wes  Mills,”  through  Jan.  ll;“Noellynn 
Pepos,  Sculpture,”  through  Jan.  1 1 ;  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula  Art  Auction  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  through  January,  art  auction 
5:30-10:30  p.m.  Feb.  2  in  the  University 
Center  Ballroom;  “James  Todd  Retrospec¬ 
tive,”  Jan.  18-March  30;  “Down  to  the  Nitty- 
Gritty,”  Jan.  4-March  2;  406-728-0447 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “Molas:  Textile  Art  of 
Panama’s  Kuna  Indians,”  “Mexican  Painters: 
Enrique  Flores,  Filemon  Santiago,  Cecilio 
Sanchez,”  and  “Ex  Votos  from  Oxaca,”  Feb.  1-22, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  1 ;  406-243-2813 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
“Undercover  Missoula,”  “Framing  Our 
West,”  “Fort  Missoula  Exhibit,”  and 
“History  of  Missoula,”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

_ .... - -  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: 

“Theodore  Waddell  - 
Into  the  Horizon,” 

Jan.  15-March  27; 
406-243-2019 

Pablo 

The  People’s  Center: 

“Beaded  Bags  of  the 
People,”  through 
January;  "The  Sandoval 
Family  Art  Show,” 
February-March;  “The 
First  Sun  -  The  Begin¬ 
ning,”  ongoing; 
406-675-0160 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Neil 
Jussila,  “Line,  Love  and 
Spirit,”  through  January, 
reception  2^1  p.m.  Jan.  5; 
Mark  Abrahamson:  “Ariel 
Cibachromes,”  through 
February;  406-446-1370 
Peaks  to  Plains 
Museum:  displays  on 
coal  mining,  guns,  homesteading,  famed 
Montana  bareback  bronc  champion  Deb 
Greenough,  and  other  aspects  of  local 
history;  406-446-3667 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Quilt  Show, 

Feb.  1-March  10:406-433-3500 

Twin  Bridges 

Weaver’s  Gallery:  The  Weavings  of  Norman 
Frankland.  ongoing;  406-684-5744 

Whitefish 

Saddest  Pleasure  Bookstore:  Featured  Artist 
Heath  Korvola,  through  January; 
406-862-2658 


Dan  DeGrandpre’s  wood  cut  “Ear 
Spool”  can  be  seen  at  the  Beall 
Park  Art  Center  in  Bozeman. 
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New  Russell 
boasts  more 
space,  exhibits 

The  C.M. 

Russell  Museum  in 
Great  Falls 
continues  to  open 
new  exhibition 
space  in  its 
expanded, 
remodeled  facility. 

In  September, 
the  museum 
doubled  the  space 
devoted  to  Charlie 
Russell’s  artwork  to 
more  than  10,000 
square  feet.  In 
addition,  the 
museum  has 
recreated  the 
historic  Mint 
Saloon,  whose 
owner,  Sid  Wallis, 
was  one  of 
Russell’s  earliest 
patrons  and  helped 
build  the  artist’s 
reputation.  The 
display  includes  the 
original  back  bar 
from  the  Mint 
Saloon,  on  long¬ 
term  loan  from  the 
Montana  Historical 
Society. 

The  museum 
also  showcases 
Gary  Schildfs 
paintings  of  the 
Blackfeet  Sun 
Dance  Ceremony 
as  the  inaugural 
exhibition  in  its 
Good  Medicine 
Gallery.  Dr.  Daniel 
and  Mary  Fieher 
recently  donated 
the  entire  series  of 
42  paintings  to  the 
museum. 

Schildt,  a 
recipient  of  the 
Governor’s  Award 
for  the  Arts,  spent 
three  years  on 
these  paintings, 
which  helped  the 
Blackfeet  artist 
relearn  his  cultural 
history  while 
developing  a 
profound  respect 
for  his  ancestors. 

For  more 
information,  call 
406-727-8787  or 
visit  the  website, 
www.cmrussell.org. 
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Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual  Artist 
Information 
Hotline  is  a  toll- 
free  information 
service  for  visual 
artists,  provided 
by  the  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts  (NYFA)  in 
New  York  City. 

Individual  fine 
artists  in  any  of 
the  visual  arts  - 
painting,  sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography, 
mixed  media,  and 
film/video  -  may 
call  800-2 32-2789 
to  receive 
information  and 
referrals. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 
Artists  speak 
directly  with  the 
Hotline  staff 
between  2  p.m. 
and  5  p.m., 

Eastern  Time, 
Monday  through 
Friday,  or  they  can 
leave  a  voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail  the 
same  day  in 
response  to  the 
call. 

Artists  need  to 
provide  their  name 
and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic  on 
which  they  need 
information. 

Topics  include 
emergency 
funding,  health 
and  safety, 
insurance,  artist 
communities, 
artists-in-resi- 
dence,  interna¬ 
tional  opportuni¬ 
ties,  proposal 
writing,  public  art 
programs,  studio 
space,  legal 
information  and 
publications. 


//MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


Schoolhouse  History  &  Art  Center 
(SHAC) 

The  Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center 
(SHAC)  was  built  in  1924  and  is  located  in 
Colstrip,  the  heart  of  Rosebud  County.  This 
schoolhouse,  the  oldest  one  in  Colstrip,  has 
been  transformed  into  a  beautiful,  functional 
museum  owned  by  the  city  and  operated  by 
SHAC.  It  is  now  the  centerpiece  of  this  small 
town  of  approximately  2,300  people  and  a 
cultural  gathering  place  for  the  rest  of  the 
county.  SHAC  has  three  galleries:  one  holds 
a  pictorial  history  of  Colstrip,  one  offers 
changing  exhibits,  and  the  third  features 
work  by  county  artists. 

SHAC  hosts  approxi¬ 
mately  six  to  eight 
exhibits  annually  along 
with  guest  speakers 
from  the  Speakers 
Bureau,  artist  in 
residency  programs, 
and  arts  education 
workshops  and  classes 
in  the  newly  renovated 
basement.  The  gift 
shop  is  an  outlet  for 
local  artists.  The 
“company  town” 
image  is  changing.  The 
schoolhouse  is  the  city 
of  Colstrip’s  visitor’s 
center  and  offers 
coalmine  tours  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

SHAC  has  offerings  for 
both  citizens  and 
cultural  tourists:  fine 
art,  history  and  things 
to  do. 

Lewistown  Art 
Center 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center,  Lewistown 
Parks  and  Rec  Department,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Labyrinth  Garden  all  have  a  dream,  and 
the  art  center  is  beginning  to  raise  funds  to 
make  that  dream  a  reality.  The  dream  is  to 
raise  a  heroic  bronze  statue  by  Stanford 
sculptor  Steve  Lillegard  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Community  Labyrinth  Garden  in 
Lewistown’s  Frank  Day  Park,  for  everyone 
in  central  Montana  to  enjoy.  A  contest,  Name 
the  Sculpture,  is  currently  being  conducted; 
small  bronzes  of  the  statue  will  be  sold  with 
profits  going  to  produce  the  large  statue;  and 
Lillegard  is  conducting  sculpting  workshops 
in  the  community. 

Beall  Park  Art  Center 

Beall  Park  Art  Center  was  established  in 
1984  as  a  non-profit  center  for  the  arts 
serving  the  community  of  the  Gallatin 
Valley.  Beall  Park  merged  with  the  Emerson 
Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture  in  1995. 
Together  this  one  organization  continues  to 


serve  the  community  through  exhibitions, 
educational  programs,  speakers,  and  perfor¬ 
mances.  There  are  five  exhibition  spaces  in  the 
two  facilities  showing  artwork  of  emerging  and 
established  contemporary  regional  artists, 
teachers  and  students  of  the  education  program 
and  children’s  art  created  in  the  local  schools. 

In  conjunction  with  these  programs,  Beall  Park 
houses  community-based  pottery,  and  the 
Emerson  facility  provides  studio  and  gallery 
spaces  for  artists.  The  programs  are  designed  to 
be  accessible  to  both  children  and  adults, 
regardless  of  age,  background,  education  or 
special  needs.  The  Emerson/Beall  Park  seeks  to 
enrich  appreciation  and 
public  understanding  of  the 
arts  through  community 
outreach  and  coordination 
with  other  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  public  schools. 

Holter  Museum  of 
Art 

Peter  Held,  Executive 
Director  and  Curator  of  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  will 
lead  a  cultural  tour  to  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico  April  1 1- 
15,  2002.  This  intimate  trip 
is  for  the  traveler  interested 
in  the  arts,  culture,  and 
cuisine  of  the  Southwest. 

The  tour  will  provide 
participants  with  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  rich  history  of 
the  area  that  blends  Native 
American,  Hispanic,  and 
Anglo  cultures,  resulting  in  a 
city  that  is  unparalleled. 
Highlights  will  include 
private  museum  tours, 
visiting  artists'  studios  and  collectors’  homes, 
and  lectures  by  art  dealers  and  historians. 

Held  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Southwest  exploring  archeological  sites, 
visiting  artists,  and  visiting  Santa  Fe  more  than 
a  dozen  times.  He  is  a  seasoned  tour  leader, 
having  organized  recent  trips  to  Oaxaca, 

Mexico  and  Havana,  Cuba,  among  others.  For 
more  information  call  the  Holter  Museum  of 
Art  at  442-6400  or  tour  coordinator  Stephanie 
Munk  at  Morris  Murdock  Travel  443-1410. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum 

Contemporary  and  historic  art  from  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally  acclaimed  artists 
dominate  rotating  exhibits  at  the  premier  art 
museum  in  a  four-state  region  -  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum.  A  first-class 
Montana  collection  showcases  Russell 
Chatham,  Deborah  Butterfield  and  more.  View 
the  largest  public  collection  of  Will  James. 

Shop  the  Museum  Store  for  unique  gifts. 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  401  North  27th 
Street,  Billings,  MT,  59101,  406-256-6804. 


Jerry  Cornelia’s  work  will  be  shown 
at  the  University  Center  Gallery  and 
ASMSU  Exit  Gallery.  Above  is  “Birds 
of  a  Feather.” 
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MAGDA  - 
Sponsored 
Exhibitions 

Touring 

January-February  2002 

CATHY  WEBER’S  GRIEF  SERIES 

Sponsored  by 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Missoula,  MT 
Northcutt  Steele  Gallery 
January  15-February  15 

DOWN  TO  THE  NITTY  GRITTY: 
DENNIS  VOSS  DRAWINGS 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Billings,  MT 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
January  1 -March  1 

FEARS  &  FANCIES 
Jerry  David  Cornelia 

Sponsored  by 
Custer  County  Art  Center 
Miles  City,  MT 
University  Center  Gallery 
January  28-February  22 
ASMSU  Exit  Gallery 
March  4-April  4 

KUNA  MOLAS: 

TEXTILE  ART  OF  PANAMA’S 
KUNA  INDIANS 

Sponsored  by 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Billings,  MT 

Schoolhouse  Art  Center 
December  1 -January  15 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
February  1 -March  1 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

Sponsored  by  MAGDA 
Lewistown  Art  Center 
February  1 -March  1 

MONTANA  SURVEY 
Maggie  Carlson 

Sponsored  by 
Custer  County  Art  Center 
Miles  City,  MT 
Northcutt  Steele  Gallery 
January  15-February  15 

SMALL  TALES  FROM  THE  BIG  SKY 
Edgar  Smith 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Missoula,  MT 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
December  1 -March  1 

STONE  POEMS 
Frances  Foley 

Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
Kalispell,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana-Western 
Art  Gallery/Museum 
February  15-March  15 

2x2x2000 

Sponsored  by  Blackfish  Gallery 
Portland,  OR 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
November  1 -February  1 

WORKING  HIVES 
Pat  Kikut 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Missoula,  MT 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
December  1  -March  1 
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SKC's  Three  Woodcocks  Building 


New  facility  melds  traditional  and  contemporary  arts 


"Sometimes  I  feel  that 
we  here,  through  our 
culture,  through  the 
traditions  we  have  -  that 
we  have  the  answers  to 
some  of  our  world  prob¬ 
lems." 

-  Clarence  Woodcock 

The  new  Three  Woodcocks  art 
facility  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  in 
Pablo  embraces  the  values  and  beliefs 
of  an  ancient  culture  while  inspiring 
the  dreams  of  a  generation  of  young 
artists. 

From  the  mortared  stone  and  tile 
floor  depicting  tribal  symbols  to  the 
well-lit  studios  and  state-of-the-art 
computer  lab,  the  new  art  building  gracefully 
blends  traditional  values  with  contemporary 
concerns. 

The  facility  has  been  a  dream  of  art 
instructor  and  program 
director  Corwin  Clairmont 
since  he  arrived  at  the 
college  in  1984.  “When  I 
first  started  working  here  I 
wanted  art  to  be  a  major 
presence  on  campus,”  he 
recalls. 

In  those  days,  the 
college  was  still  a  fledgling 
institution  -  resembling  “a 
storefront  college”  with 
classes  offered  at  locations 
scattered  throughout  the 
Flathead  Reservation. 

Eventually,  the  college 
coalesced  into  one  campus 
in  Pablo  and  construction 
began  on  classrooms  and 
administrative  buildings. 

Clairmont  was  initially 
hired  to  help  other  tribal 
colleges  at  Fort  Belknap  and  Rocky  Boy 
Reservations  pursue  accreditation,  under  the 
umbrella  of  SKC. 

Since  those  early  years,  SKC  has  evolved 
into  the  largest  tribal  college  in  Montana  and 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  3 1  -member 
tribal  college  consortium.  It  currently  serves 
from  800-1,000  full-time  students. 

“When  I  first  came,  we  had  a  couple  of  art 
classes  taught  by  Dwight  Billideaux.  plus 
beading  and  other  classes  in  traditional  arts,” 
recalls  Clairmont.  “Now  we  have  a  building 


Traditional  art  classes  include 
instruction  in  beadwork. 


Entryway,  inset  with  stone  and  tile  symbols  of  tribal  culture 
was  designed  by  Corwin  Clairmont,  Dwight  Billedeaux  and 
Leo  Hartese. 


Buffalo  Gallery  greets  visitors  to  Salish  Kootenai  College 
new  art  facility. 

dedicated  to  the  arts.  It’s  really  expanded  the 
range  of  art  offerings.” 

A  large  sculpture  area  accommodates 
welding,  sandblasting,  silversmithing  and  cut- 
glass  work,  with  a  ceramics  component  in  the 
works.  The  building 
also  houses  a  painting 
area,  printmaking 
facility,  computer  lab 
and  a  general  class¬ 
room  used  for  Salish 
and  Kootenai  language 
courses. 

Instruction  in 
traditional  arts  includes 
drumming,  singing, 
teepee  construction, 
dance-dress  making, 
quilting,  beading  and 
basket-making. 

Billedeaux  offers 
instruction  in  sculpture 
and  reservation  arts, 
including  flint¬ 
knapping  and  the 
creation  of  drum  and 
dance  outfits,  pipes, 
cradleboards  and  bows. 

Ryan  Benedetti  teaches  computer  graph¬ 
ics.  Students  are  currently  designing  the 
college’s  website.  “They  can  really  take  off 
and  do  some  remarkable  things,”  says 
Clairmont. 

In  addition  to  drawing,  painting  and 
printmaking,  Clairmont  teaches  Native 
American  images  in  film.  A  tribal  member 
who  grew  up  in  Poison,  he  brings  an  impres¬ 
sive  background  in  the  arts  to  SKC.  Clairmont 
earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Montana 
State  University  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  art  from 
Cal  State-Los  Angeles,  with 
an  emphasis  on  printmaking 
and  conceptual  art.  He  taught 
graduate  studies  at  the 
prestigious  Otis  Art  Institute 
before  returning  to  Montana. 

“It’s  good  to  be  more 
involved  in  art  again,”  he 
says.  “I  had  to  leave 
everything  behind,  in  a  way, 
to  move  back  up  here.”  But 
returning  to  the  Flathead 
Reservation  is  a  decision  he 
has  never  regretted.  “I  was 
missing  cultural  things,  I  was 
missing  my  family  up  here.” 

And  after  14  years  in  Los 


Angeles,  “I  knew  what  that  scene 
was.” 

Upon  returning  to  Montana, 
Clairmont  says  his  work  “started 
reflecting  my  cultural  background. 
It  gave  a  focus  that  was  more 
meaningful  to  me.” 

Clairmont’s  artistic  sensibili¬ 
ties  are  reflected  in  the  dramatic 
hallway  that  welcomes  visitors  and 
students  into  the  art  building.  He 
designed  the  broad  entrance  with  a 
stamped  concrete  floor,  inset  with 
stone  and  tile  symbols  of  tribal 
culture.  Clairmont,  Billedeaux  and 
mason  and  silversmith  Leo 
Hartese  designed  the  10  individual 
images,  which  include  a  warrior 
on  a  horse,  a  buffalo,  turtle,  eagle, 
elk,  thunderbird,  dancer,  grizzly 
bear,  dragonfly  and  fish.  The  hallway  also 
serves  as  the  Buffalo  Gallery,  in  honor  of 
Pam  King,  a  Virginia  gallery  owner  who 
helped  raise  money  for  the  facility. 

“The  floor  brings  the  presence  of  the 
outside  inside,”  says  Clairmont.  “It  stresses 
our  connection  with  nature  -  a  connection 
that  is  so  strong.  It’s  all  wrapped  up  in  our 
concept  of  who  we  are  as  a  people.” 

The  building  is  named  for  two  impor¬ 
tant  tribal  elders  -  Clarence  and  Abel 
Woodcock.  As  director  of  the  Salish-Pend 
d’Oreille  Culture  Committee,  Clarence 
guided  the  organization  in  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  and  language  preservation. 
He  shared  his  beadwork  skills  and  other 
forms  of  artistry  with  younger  generations 
and  was  widely  regarded  as  “a  man  who 
walked  well  in  the  world.” 

Abel  Woodcock’s  early  memories  and 
keen  observations  served  him  well  as  an 
artist  and  storyteller.  After  a  paralyzing 
accident,  he  began  to  paint  -  a  talent  that  he 
honed  throughout  his  life.  He  also  shared 
traditional  stories,  providing  a  window  on 
tribal  history. 

Art-making  -  whether  traditional  or 
contemporary  -  remains  an  important  facet 
of  tribal  experience.  Clairmont  says 
students  tend  to  “gravitate  toward  the  arts, 
any  chance  they  get.” 

Like  its  namesakes,  the  Three  Wood¬ 
cocks  building  reflects  the  importance  of 
that  pursuit.  According  to  Clairmont,  it 
celebrates  the  arts  as  “a  major  focus  -  a 
centering  for  the  campus.” 

-  Photos  &  story  by 
Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Check  out 
these  artful 
websites 

Arts  and 
Advocacy: 

www.international 
cultural 
compass.org 
provides 
information  on 
international 
policies,  legisla¬ 
tion,  funding, 
research,  and 
developments  as 
they  affect  the 
cultural  sector. 

Arts  Educa¬ 
tion:  The 
Continental 
Harmony 
website, 
www.pbs.org/ 
harmony,  profiles 
58  projects 
across  the  U.S., 
with  teachers’ 
guides,  audio 
clips  of  compos¬ 
ers  talking  about 
their  work,  and  a 
Sound  Lounge- 
where  visitors 
can  play  around 
with  a 

composition’s 
melody,  rhythm, 
and  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Arts  Online  : 

The  Register  of 
Creative  Com¬ 
munities  is  an 
online  informa¬ 
tion  source 
aimed  at 
disseminating 
examples  of  and 
promoting  cross¬ 
sector  links 
among  arts  and 
culture,  health, 
business, 
environment, 
regeneration, 
and  community 
development. 

Visit 

www.creative 
communities. 
org.uk,  select  the 
Creative  Links 
icon,  and  then 
click  on  Register. 
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First  Night 
spreads  to 
three  towns 

First  Night,  a 
celebration  of 
the  arts  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  has 
spread  to  three 
Montana 
communities. 
This  year,  Great 
Falls  joins 
Kalispell  and 
Missoula  in 
welcoming  2002 
with  a  commu¬ 
nity-wide  arts 
festival. 

According  to 
David  Burt,  co¬ 
founder  of  First 
Night  Missoula 
and  president  of 
First  Night  Great 
Fails,  the 
celebration 
differs  in  several 
important  ways 
from  other  arts 
festivals. 

First  of  all, 
everyone  has  an 
opportunity  to 
participate  in 
First  Night,  via 
hands-on 
workshops.  In 
addition,  the 
events  are 
alcohol  free. 

Generous 
contributions 
from  corpora¬ 
tions,  busi¬ 
nesses  and 
individuals  help 
pay  for  artists, 
materials  and 
production  costs. 
As  cities  across 
the  nation  reach 
for  positive 
responses  to 
complex 
problems,  First 
Night  offers  a 
way  to  cultivate 
a  sense  of 
community,  bring 
families  together, 
revitalize 
downtown  areas 
and  decrease 
alcohol  con¬ 
sumption  on 
New  Year’s  Eve. 

For  details  on 
First  Night 
festivities  in 
Montana,  call 
881 -4088  for 
Kalispell, 
549-4755  for 
Missoula,  and 
453-0380  for 
Great  Falls. 


Percent  for  Art 


Giant  pots  grace  UM's  new  pharmacy  building 


Like  huge  Greek  urns,  David  Pledge’s  pots  adorn  the  area  in  front 
of  UM’s  Skaggs  Building.  (Chris  Autio  photo) 


Three  elegantly  massive  pots  crafted 
by  Great  Falls  native  David  Pledge  are 
anchored  on  the  lawn  next  to  The 
University  of  Montana's  new  Skaggs 
Building.  With  classical  shapes,  vibrant 
earth  tones  and  whimsical  markings,  the 
salt-fired  pots  are  round-bellied  and 
tower  more  than  1 1  feet  on  steel 
pedestals. 

The  pieces  evolved  out  of  Montana’s 
Percent  for  Art  program,  which  requires 
a  fraction  of  the  budget  for  state-funded 
buildings  to  be  spent  on  public  art. 

When  the  Montana  Arts  Council  put 
out  a  call  for  submissions,  Pledge  had  a 
vision.  The  artist  had  just  completed  his 
master’s  thesis  show  at  UM,  which 
included  several  large-scale  pots.  “After 
my  thesis  exhibit,  it  seemed  natural  to 
increase  the  size  further  to  a  more 
architectural  scale.” 

Pledge  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  in  art 
from  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman 
and  spent  two  months  as  a  resident  artist  at 
Helena’s  Archie  Bray  Foundation  before 
enrolling  in  UM’s  master  of  fine  arts  program. 
College  and  enthusiasm  for  ceramics  “turned 


my  life  around,”  he  says.  “Finding  something  to 
be  passionate  about  really  made  a  difference  for 
me.” 

Pledge’s  work  has  been  shown  at  the  Archie 
Bray  in  Helena,  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  in 
Bozeman  and  will  be  featured  in  an  upcoming 


exhibit  at  Missoula’s  Sutton  West 
Gallery.  Last  year,  his  entry  in  the 
Strictly  Functional  Pottery  Na¬ 
tional  brought  home  the  Best  of 
Show  award. 

The  Skaggs  Building  houses  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 
Health  Sciences.  The  committee 
that  selected  Pledge’s  work 
included  the  building’s  architect 
and  pharmacy  school  administra¬ 
tors.  “It  had  broad  public  appeal,” 
said  Lori  Morin,  pharmacy 
assistant  dean  for  student  affairs. 
“We  liked  the  fact  that  it  was 
unique  and  different.” 

Reminiscent  of  Japanese 
temples,  Chinese  porcelains  and 
Greek  urns,  the  unusual  sculptures 
are  a  diversion  from  the  backdrop 
of  brick  buildings  and  Mount  Sentinel.  "Public 
art  is  a  mental  break,”  Pledge  said.  “You’re 
walking  along  and  it  interrupts  your  thought 
process  for  a  minute.” 

-  Excerpted  from  a  story  by 
Patia  Stephens 
University  Relations 


Additional  Percent-for-Art  projects  will  be  profiled  in  upcoming  issues  of  State  of  the  Arts. 


Historical  Society's  magazine 
passes  half-century  mark 

As  part  of  its  50th  anniversary  celebration,  Montana  The  Magazine  of 
Western  History  invited  all  the  living  former  editors  -  Vivian  Paladin, 
William  L.  Lang  and  Charles  Rankin  -  to  share  memories  of  their  tenure. 
Their  reminiscences  appear  in  the  Autumn  2001  issue. 

The  magazine,  which  is  published  by  the  Montana  Historical  Society, 
has  had  seven  editors  during  the  past  half  century,  including  eminent 


historian  K.  Ross  Toole. 

Paladin,  who  retired  in  1978  after  two  decades  on  the  publishing  staff, 
writes: 

“It  has  been  a  pleasure  ...  to  watch  as  skilled  hands  with  in-house  equip¬ 
ment  now  design  and  produce  increasingly  beautiful  issues.  Even  more 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  my  successors  have  sought  to  affirm  Ross 
Toole’s  contention  that  although  the  effort  is  ‘like  trying  to  do  an  ara¬ 
besque  on  a  greased  pole,’  it  is  possible  to  publish  well-researched,  solid 
historical  material  in  an  attractive  format,  the  readability  of  which  attracts 
an  audience  beyond  the  ivied  halls  of  academia.” 

The  Historical  Society  has  just  released  the  10-year  index  of  the 
magazine,  which  will  make  information  from  1991-2000  issues  easily 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  index  complements  the  magazine’s  previ¬ 
ously  published  40-year  index,  which  offers  access  to  material  on  the 
people,  places  and  subjects  covered  since  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1951. 

Copies  of  the  10-  and  40-year  indexes  are  available  from  the  Society 
Museum  Store  or  by  calling  800-243-9900. 


FORUM  ON 

FREEDOM  AND  DIVERSITY 
OF  EXPRESSION 


James  Early 

Director  of  Cultural  Heritage  Policy 
Center  for  Folkllfe  and  Cultural  Heritage 
Mark  Lloyd 
Executive  Director,  Civil  Rights  Forum  on 
Communications  Policy 
John  Romano 
Writer/Producer 
Gigi  Sohn 
Executive  Director,  Public  Knowledge 
Ben  Wattenberg 
Senior  Fellow,  American  Enterprise  Institute 


moderated  by  James  Fitzpatrick 


Forum  on  Preservation  and 
Forum  on  Freedom  and 
Diversity  of  Expression 
Published  2001  by  the  Center  for  Arts 
and  Culture,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture  has  published 
the  results  of  two  public-policy  discussions  that 
brought  together  leading  experts  to  address  major 
cultural  policy  issues. 

In  April  2001,  the  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture 
convened  a  panel  to  discuss  preservation  policy 
and  public  perceptions  of  national  efforts  to  save 
the  nation’s  rich  and  diverse  cultural  traditions. 

Forum  on  Preservation  documents  the 
insights  of  moderator  Ellen  McCulloch-Lovell, 
former  director  of  the  White  House  Millennium 
Council  and  panelists  Peter  Brink,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion;  James  Early,  director  of  Cultural  Heritage 
Policy  for  the  Smithsonian;  Jack  Meyers,  deputy 
director  of  the  J.Paul  Getty  Trust’s  grant 
program;  and  Larry  Reger,  president  of  Heritage 
Preservation. 

Each  panelist,  in  his  own  way,  emphasizes  the 


importance  of  preservationists  as  educators  and 
as  part  of  a  larger  community,  concerned  with 
“those  who  live  in  or  participate  in  and  appreci¬ 
ate  these  buildings,  objects  and  traditions,”  said 
Jack  Meyers. 

The  “Forum  on  Freedom  and  Diversity  of 
Expression,”  held  June  25  and  moderated  by 
attorney  James  Patrick,  considered  the  First 
Amendment  and  free  expression.  Panelists  were 
James  Early  of  the  Smithsonian;  Mark  Lloyd, 
executive  director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Forum  on 
Communication  Policy;  writer  and  producer  John 
Romano;  Gigi  Sohn,  executive  director  of  Public 
Knowledge;  and  Ben  Wattenberg,  a  senior  fel¬ 
low  with  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

Patrick,  who  specializes  in  constitutional  pub¬ 
lic  policy  at  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Arnold 
and  Porter,  describes  the  discussion  as  “what  one 
would  have  hoped  for  -  a  robust  and  spirited 
exchange,  and  healthy  disagreement  on  some  of 
the  most  difficult  and  significant  issues  of  cre¬ 
ative  freedom  facing  our  nation. 

For  copies,  call  202-783-5277,  e-mail 
center@cultural  policy.org  or  visit  the  website, 
www.culturaIpolicy.org. 
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Art  Museum  of  Missoula  publishes  exhibition  catalogs 


The  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  has  begun  a 
series  of  full  catalogs  highlighting  the  works  of 
Montana  artists  and  exhibitions  at  the  Art  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  catalogs  are  designed  to  recognize  the 
achievements  and  talents  of  artists  and  to  more 
fully  educate  audiences  on  their  works. 

A  36-page  catalog  is  now  available  in 
conjunction  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Anne 
Appleby  of  Jefferson  City  and  drawings  by  Wes 
Mills  of  Missoula.  Montana  artist,  poet  and 
writer  Melissa 
Kwasny  wrote 
the  provocative 
catalog  essay. 

The  publica¬ 
tion  was  made 
possible  by 
generous 
donations  from 
the  Charles 
Engelhard 
Foundation  and 
Gallery  Paule 
Anglim,  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is 
available  for  $15  (plus  $2  shipping  in  Montana). 

An  excerpt  from  the  catalog  essay  follows: 
“The  assumption  that  a  work  of  art  makes  a 
demand  on  our  participation  as  viewers  -  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  in  this  exchange  -  is  a 
modern  concept  and  a  central  tenet  of 
Minimalism.  The  works  of  Appleby  and  Mills 
are  demanding.  They  demand  that  the  cultural 
armor  we  carry  against  bafflement,  our  tools  of 
reference  and  dismissal,  our  distrust  of  our  own 
judgement,  our  bowing  to  higher  critical 
authority  be  abandoned.  We  are  simply  required 
to  see.” 

Another  catalog  is  being  published  to  coincide 
with  an  upcoming  exhibition  titled  “Jim  Todd: 


Retrospective,  1941  -  2002.”  Todd’s  exhibition, 
featuring  prints,  drawings  and  paintings  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Jan.  18- 
March  30,  2002.  The  catalog  will  reproduce  art¬ 
works  from  throughout  the  artist’s  long  career  and 
feature  three  essays:  one  written  by  Simon  Brett, 
former  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Wood  Engravers 
in  England,  of  which  Todd  is  a  member;  another 
penned  by  Ron  Perrin,  a  fellow  Emeritus  Professor 
from  The  University  of  Montana;  and  a  third  writ¬ 
ten  by  Stephen 
Glueckert,  exhi¬ 
bition  curator  at 
the  ArtMuseum. 
Also 

planned  in  early 
2002  is  a 
catalog  focused 
on  the  artwork 
of  Salish  artist 
Corwin 

Clairmont.  The 
catalog  will 
reflect  the 
survey  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  in  2001  at  the  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula.  The  central  essay  was  written  by  Gail 
Tremblay,  a  well-known  Onondaga/MicMac 
artist,  poet  and  cultural  critic  whose  works  are 
widely  exhibited  and  published.  Her  most  recent 
book  of  poems  is  Indian  Singing.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  The  Evergreen  State 
College  in  Olympia,  WA,  where  she  teaches 
classes  in  art,  creative  writing,  and  Native 
American  studies.  The  catalog  will  include  an 
interview  with  the  artist  by  Manuela  Well-Off- 
Man. 

All  catalogs  are  available  through  the  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula.  Call  406-728-0447  or 
e-mail  museum@artmissoula.org  for  details. 


“Paha  Sapa,”  mixed-media  installation  by  Corwin  Clairmont, 
whose  work  will  be  featured  in  an  upcoming  catalog. 


The  New  Holter  (from  page  1) 


Together,  these  exhibits  offer  “a  rich  diversity 
of  different  media  and  different  concepts  -  that’s 
what  the  Holter  is  all  about,”  says  Held.  “It’s  a 
nice,  strong  lineup.” 

The  Holter’ s  expansion  began  four  years  ago 
with  a  two-year  capital  campaign  that  raised  $  1 .6 
million  for  the  project.  In  March  2001,  construc¬ 
tion  began  on  a  6,000-square-foot  addition  to  the 
original  10,000-square-foot  structure.  The 
building  that  houses  the  Holter  dates  back  to  the 
1 890s  and  the  remodeling  process  has  revealed 
the  rubble-stone  front  of  the  building,  made  of  a 
volcanic  rock  once  mined  near  Helena. 

Inside  the  original  entrance,  visitors  will  find  an 
expanded  museum  shop  -  twice  the  size  of  its 
predecessor.  Offices  have  been  moved  away  from 
the  lobby  area  and  a  new  Intermediate  Gallery 
links  the  old  and  new  structures  together.  The 


High  Gallery  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  new 
addition,  with  its  22-foot  high  barrel-vault  ceiling. 
The  addition  also  houses  a  library  resource  room 
with  two  computer  stations,  books,  magazines  and 
videos,  an  education  office  and  two  classrooms. 
Collection  storage  and  shipping  and  receiving 
areas  have  also  been  relocated  to  the  new 
addition. 

The  Holter’ s  education  center  reflects  the 
museum’s  focus  on  community  outreach  and  will 
help  the  staff  integrate  the  education  program  with 
current  exhibitions.  “We  can  provide  a  more  in- 
depth  and  meaningful  experience  by  tying 
exhibitions  to  hands-on  classroom  experience,” 
says  Held. 

Construction,  which  will  take  1 1  months  to 
complete,  “has  been  a  relatively  pain-free  process 
for  us,”  says  Held.  He  attributes  part  of  that 


Museum  plans 
annual  auction 

The  30Ih  Annual  Art  Auction  to 
benefit  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula’s 
exhibition  program  will  take  place 
Saturday,  Feb.  2,  at  the  University 
Center  Ballroom,  beginning  at  5:30 
p.m.  Tickets  to  the  event  are  $50  in 
advance  and  $55  at  the  door,  with 
tables  of  10  available  for  $500  prepaid. 
The  72  artworks  will  be  on  view  on  the 
Art  Museum’s  website,  www.art 
missoula.org,  beginning  Jan.  1,  2002. 

An  Art  Auction  Preview  will  take 
place  from  5-8  p.m.,  Friday,  Feb.  1 . 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  meet  artists, 
view  and  bid  on  art  and  enjoy  the 
music  of  internationally  acclaimed  jazz 
singer  Eden  Atwood  and  her  ensemble. 
A  singer  of  jazz  standards  with  a  torch 
singer’s  touch,  Atwood  was  raised  in 
Montana  and  performs  regularly  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Asia  and  beyond. 
Her  style  is  classic  jazz  mixed  with  a 
contemporary  feel.  She  will  perform 
with  a  small  ensemble  for  the  free 
preview  event,  “Art,  Jazz,  Wine.” 

Bids  for  all  auction  artworks  will  be 
accepted  online  at  www.artmissoula 
.org  through  Friday,  Feb.  1 .  Final 
bidding  will  take  place  at  the  live 
auction  event.  Easy  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  will  guide  the  viewer  in  on-line 
bidding  for  the  auction  artworks. 

Call  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  at 
406-728-0447  for  more  information. 


success  to  close  collaboration  between  the 
architect  and  general  contractor.  “It’s  really 
been  a  good  team  right  from  the  start.”  The 
museum  remains  open  until  Jan.  1 ,  when  it 
closes  for  six  weeks  to  complete  remodeling  of 
the  original  structure. 

As  the  New  Holter  rises,  “comments  have 
been  overwhelmingly  enthusiastic  about  how 
well  we’ve  incorporated  the  old  and  the  new,” 
says  Held.  “It  has  the  look  and  feel  of  a 
modem  building,  yet  it  fits  well  in  a  historic 
neighborhood.” 

The  director  is  clearly  delighted  with  the 
Holter’s  new  home:  “We’ve  tried  to  make  it 
very  tasteful,  very  elegant  and  very  func¬ 
tional,”  Held  says.  “I  think  we’ve  succeeded.  It 
has  a  good  feel  to  it.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Congrats  to  . . . 


White  Sulphur  Springs  resident  Jamie 
Doggett,  who  was  named  chair  of  the  board 
of  the  directors  for  the  Federation  of  State 
Humanities  Councils.  The  national  organiza- 
tion  represents  the  50  state  affiliates  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Doggett  served  on  the  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities  from  1 989  to  2000  and 
was  twice  chair  of  that  council.  She  has 
served  on  the  national  federation’s  board 
since  1997,  and  was  the  unanimous  choice  for 
her  new  position.  Her  selection  is  “indicative 
of  the  respect,  trust  and  affection  she  has 
earned  throughout  the  public  humanities 
community,”  according  to  Mark  Sherouse, 
executive  director  of  MCH.  “All  Montana 
should  be  proud  of  her  and  the  fine  work  she 
does  for  our  state  and  for  the  humanities.” 

Kris  Larson,  who  recently  joined  the 
Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin  as  the 
organization’s  first  director.  Larson  brings 
skills  and  experience  in  fundraising,  proposal 


Darci  Monsos,  who  was  recently 
named  the  new  managing  director  of  the 
Montana  Transport  Company.  The 
company  is  the  resident  professional 
dance  troupe  at  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Six  Missoula  individuals  and  busi¬ 
nesses  that  received  philanthropy  awards 
during  the  Western  Montana  Fund 
Raiser’s  Association  luncheon  on  Nov.  9. 
Recognized  for  their  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  were:  Bill  Hainline,  outstanding 
philanthropist:  Julia  Jones,  outstanding 
volunteer  fundraiser;  the  Dennis  and 
Phyllis  Washington  Foundation, 
outstanding  foundation;  Smurfit-Stone 
Container  Corp.,  outstanding  corpora¬ 
tion;  Sharen  Peters  of  the  UM  Founda¬ 
tion,  outstanding  fundraising  executive; 
and  Jean  Bowman,  philanthropy  service 
award. 


writing  and  event  organizing  to  her  new 
position  at  the  refuge,  which  offers  a  unique 
residency  program  for  artists.  She  plans  to 
help  the  refuge  build  a  broader  base  of 

support, 
implement 
special 
programs  am 
expand 
community 
activities  anc 
outreach.  “Tl 
Montana 
Artists  Refill 
is  an  incred¬ 
ible  environ¬ 
ment,”  she 
Kris  Larson  says.  “The 

buildings  am 

artist  spaces  are  stimulating,  the  artists  are 
great,  and  the  board  members  provide  an 
energetic,  friendly  and  supportive  environ¬ 
ment.” 
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Paris 
Gibson 
goes  Greek 
for  auction 

Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum 
of  Art  offers  an 
“Adventure  in 
Athens”  during  its 
annual  benefit 
dinner  and 
contemporary  art 
auction,  5:30 
p.m.  Feb.  2  at 
Meadowlark 
Country  Club  in 
Great  Falls. 

The  evening 
begins  with  a 
silent  auction  and 
sumptuous 
Greek  buffet 
(including  such 
delicacies  as 
roasted  leg  of 
lamb  and 
pastitsio).  The  art 
auction  gets 
underway  at  8:15 
p.m.,  followed  by 
desserts  and 
music. 

Auction  items 
are  on  display  at 
the  museum 
through  Jan.  31 
and  include 
works  by  many 
accomplished 
modern  and 
contemporary 
artists,  including 
Karen  Rice,  Edd 
Enders,  Diane 
Nemes  Corson, 
Beth  Lo,  Jerry 
Cornelia, 

Thomas  English, 
Alan  McNiel,  and 
James  Todd. 

Tickets  to  the 
event  are  $50; 
seating  is  limited, 
so  tickets  must 
be  purchased  in 
advance.  For 
details,  call 
406-727-8255. 
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NEA  helps 
nonprofits 
find  cultural 
funding 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has 
added  “Cultural 
Funding:  Federal 
Opportunities”  to 
its  website, 
www.arts.gov/ 
federal.html.  This 
feature  is 
designed  to  help 
nonprofit  arts 
organizations 
identify  potential 
federal  support 
for  cultural 
programs. 

Listings  of 
federal  agencies 
with  a  history  of 
funding  arts- 
related  projects, 
descriptions  of 
the  projects, 
links,  reference 
tools,  and  tips  on 
navigating 
funding  sources 
are  included. 
More  than  1 00 
federal  programs 
and  1 70  projects 
are  cited. 

With  the  onset 
of  block  grants 
and  the  devolu¬ 
tion  of  federal 
programs  to 
state  and  local 
government,  the 
challenge  for 
many  arts 
organizations  is 
to  identify  the 
entry  point  within 
a  state  and  or 
local  government 
for  program 
funds.  This  new 
resource  helps 
demystify  the 
process. 

For  details, 
call  the  NEA 
Office  of 
Communications 
at  202-682-5570 
or  visit 

www.arts.gov. 


NEA  News 


The  double-edged  sword: 

As  NEA  grants  increase,  administrative  funds  stagnate 


The  funding  increases  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  are  in  some  ways 
becoming  a  double-edged  sword:  the  agency  is 
awarding  more  grants  but  is  unable  to  hire 
more  staff  to  manage  them  because  Congress 
has  neglected  to  raise  the  administrative 
account. 

Anne  Hingston,  NEA's  congressional  and 
White  House  liaison,  told  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  in  early  November  that  while  the 
grantmaking  budget  will  rise  by  $10  million 
under  the  FY  2002  spending  bill  recently 
signed  by  President  Bush,  NEA’s  administra¬ 
tive  budget  -  which  covers  rents,  salaries,  and 
other  managerial  costs  -  has  stagnated. 

“This  is  now  becoming  rather  problematic  at 
the  endowment,”  Hingston  told  the  panel  of 
directors,  producers,  arts  patrons,  museum 
directors,  actors  and  other  artists  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  2002’s  budget,  a  flat  amount  of  $17 
million  is  designated  for  administrative  costs, 
the  amount  that  Congress  has  allocated  over  the 
past  several  years.  But  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  Congress  awarded  $10  million  more  for 
Challenge  America,  bringing  that  initiative’s 
budget  to  $17  million  for  fast-track  grants  to 
rural  and  underserved  areas. 

Ann  Puderbaugh,  NEA  spokeswoman,  told 
the  Arts  and  Culture  Funding  Report  that  this 
program  requires  the  endowment  to  award 
many  more  grants,  which  increases  the  time 
staff  must  spend  to  administer  grants.  But  while 
the  administrative  load  has  increased,  the 


Montana  is  among  ten  western  states 
that  may  participate  in  the  fifth  round  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA) 
and  the  Forest  Service  (FS)  Arts  and  Rural 
Community  Assistance  Initiative.  This 
special  grant  program  supports  arts-based 
rural  community  development  projects 
eligible  under  the  Forest  Service’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  Action  Program  (EAP)  guidelines. 

The  Endowment  and  Forest  Service 
anticipate  awarding  20  to  30  grants  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
March  8,  2002. 

This  initiative  is  designed  to  help 
grantees  demonstrate  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  arts  in  rural  economic  diversifi¬ 
cation  and  cultural  resource  conservation  in 
forest  and/or  natural  resource  dependent 
areas.  Through  shared  projects,  this 
partnership  has  improved  federal  and  state 
efforts  to  support  sustainable,  community- 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties  recently  announced  that  it  has  launched  a 
special  initiative  to  mark  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  bicentennial. 

The  federal  government  is  planning  a  bi¬ 
centennial  observance,  beginning  Jan.  18, 
2003,  of  the  expedition  made  by  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  from  1804  to  1806.  Through 
2006,  NEH  invites  proposals  “to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  epic  journey  and  its  historical 
consequences.” 

Because  the  range  of  projects  that  would 


administrative  budget  has  not,  she  said.  In  turn, 
existing  staff  has  to  work  longer  and  harder  to 
process  the  program,  Puderbaugh  added. 

Ron  Fineman,  NEA  budget  officer,  told  the 
council  that  officials  are  worried  that  with 
another  appropriation  increase  for  the  federal  arts 
agency.  Congress  will  reach  back  and  rescind 
some  funds  as  part  of  an  across-the-board  cost¬ 
cutting  effort,  which  has  happened  for  the  past 
several  years. 

“We  don’t  know  what’ U  happen  later  on  in  the 
year,”  he  said,  adding  that  NEA  is  “buffering” 
itself  for  a  rescession.  Puderbaugh  said  officials 
would  not  be  “surprised”  by  such  an  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  arts  agency  is  preparing  its  FY 
2003  budget  request,  which  must  be  approved 
internally  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  the  federal  spending  gatekeeper. 
NEA  is  in  the  process  of  determining,  along  with 
OMB,  what  its  final  budget  request  will  be  for 
2003,  which  is  typically  released  in  February  or 
early  spring. 

While  not  revealing  what  that  figure  might  be. 
OMB  has  asked  NEA  budget  officials  to  make 
several  calculations;  one  would  take  NEA’s  FY 
2002  enacted  level  of  $1 15.234  million  and  then 
reduce  it  using  various  budgetary  mechanisms  (a 
“deflator”  and  a  5  percent  reduction),  which 
Fineman  said  would  bring  the  budget  to  $1 1 1 .9 
million,  with  $16.5  million  for  Challenge 
America. 

Puderbaugh  said,  however,  that  is  not  the  NEA 
budget  request  to  OMB.  only  one  of  a  set  of 
calculations  the  budget  agency  asked  for,  a 


based  activities. 

The  NEA  supports  the  performing, 
literary,  and  visual  arts.  These  include  arts  in 
education,  the  folk  and  traditional  arts, 
community-based  arts  (often  reflective  of  a 
specific  ethnic  group),  exhibitions  including 
or  about  the  arts,  and  design  arts  such  as 
historic  preservation,  planning,  and  landscape 
architecture.  The  Forest  Service  is  interested 
in  diversification  and  value-added  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  national  forest-  and  grassland-depen¬ 
dent  communities. 

Funding  is  available  for  arts-based  rural 
community  development  projects  that 
demonstrate: 

•  The  arts  as  an  economic  development 
tool;  e.g.,  tourism  development,  downtown 
revitalization,  scenic  byways,  heritage  areas, 
natural  resource  based  cooperatives,  and 
nonprofit  enterprises. 

•  The  arts  as  a  community  development 
tool;  e.g.,  use  of  the  arts  to  address  issues 


be  appropriate  to  mark  the  expedition  are 
numerous  and  broad,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
awards  will  be  made  through  four  of  the 
agency’s  grantmaking  divisions.  Proposals  for 
new  scholarships  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Research  Division,  while  the  preservation  of 
and  access  to  documents  and  artifacts  would 
be  handled  by  the  Preservation  and  Access 
Division. 

The  Education  Division  will  review  applica¬ 
tions  for  educational  projects  for  K- 1 2  and 
universities.  Public  programs  in  libraries, 
museums  and  historical  societies,  including 


process  she  described  as  “not  unusual.”  These 
figures  are  presented  “all  just  in  theory,”  she 
said.  The  actual  NEA  budget  figure  sent  to 
OMB,  she  said,  is  private. 

Officials  also  will  request  clearance  to 
reprogram  unused  funds  for  administrative 
costs,  according  to  Fineman.  Puderbaugh  said 
it  is  expected  that  the  new  NEA  chairman  will 
have  to  make  the  case  for  reprogramming 
authority.  Bush  announced  in  September  his 
intention  to  nominate  Michael  Hammond, 
dean  of  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music  at  Rice 
University,  to  be  the  next  agency  chairman, 
but  has  not  formally  submitted  his  nomination 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

Fineman  said  the  NEA  expected  to  get  the 
OMB  “pass-back”  -  which  approves,  denies, 
or  asks  for  modifications  to  agency  funding 
requests  -  around  Thanksgiving.  The  federal 
budget  office  wants  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
NEA’s  budget  for  2003  and  “we  hope  to 
make  our  case  to  OMB,”  Fineman  said. 

The  House  Interior  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  presides  over  NEA  funding, 
also  typically  holds  hearings  on  the 
president’s  budget  request  each  year  in  the 
spring. 

Puderbaugh  said  that  some  people  are 
concerned  that  federal  funding  will  be 
diverted  to  combat  terrorism  and  to  fight  the 
war  in  light  of  the  Sept.  1 1  attacks,  but  it’s  a 
bit  early  to  say  if  NEA  will  be  impacted. 

-  from  the  Arts  &  Culture  Funding  Report 
Capitol  City  Publishers 

Service  grants 

such  as  adult  and  youth  education,  leadership 
development,  and  civic  entrepreneurship. 

•  The  arts  as  part  of  a  community’s 
heritage;  e.g.,  community  cultural  planning, 
exhibitions,  festivals,  civic  stewardship  for 
natural  resources. 

A  panel  selected  jointly  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Endowment  will  review  all 
applications  received  from  the  10  states.  Grant 
announcements  will  be  made  in  May  2002  and 
projects  should  begin  no  earlier  than  July  1. 
2002,  and  may  extend  to  June  30,  2004. 

To  review  the  list  of  previous  grants,  visit 
the  website  http://www.arts.endow. 
gov/partner/Rural.html.  State  arts  agencies 
may  also  be  able  to  provide  advice  or  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ryan 
Blum,  director  of  programs  at  the  Western 
States  Arts  Federation  (303-629-1 166;  fax: 
303-629-9717;  email:  ryan.blum 
@westaf.org). 

proposals 

exhibitions,  radio,  film  and  internet-based 
programs,  should  be  directed  to  the  Public 
Programs  Division. 

NEH  anticipates  that  the  projects  will 
involve  new  interpretations  and  syntheses  of 
existing  research  touching  on  such  fields  as 
history,  archaeology,  anthropology,  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  the  history  of  science, 
religion,  linguistics  and  regional  studies. 

Projects  that  use  the  Lewis  and  Clark 


Continued  on  next  page 
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NEH  seeks  Lewis  and  Clark 
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Artists  should  read  auction  documents  closely 


by  Bill  Frazier  ©  2001 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  in  this  series  of 
articles,  you  must  seek  legal  advice  before  you 
sign  contracts,  agreements,  exhibit  entries, 
commissions,  consignments  and  such  other  legal 
documents,  or  any  type  of  document  that  binds 
you  to  an  obligation,  or  that  binds  other  people 
to  an  obligation  to  you.  At  the  very  least,  read 
the  document  before  you  sign  it  or  send  it  to 
someone  else. 

1  offer  some  examples  by  way  of  explanation 
and  background.  In  this  column,  1  have  dis¬ 
cussed  auctions  several  times  and  have  distin¬ 
guished  between  auctions  “with  reserve”  and 
auctions  “without  reserve.”  In  an  auction  with 
reserve,  the  artist  sets  a  price  below  which  the 
artwork  will  not  be  sold.  In  an  auction  without 
reserve,  the  piece  can  be  sold  for  whatever  bid  is 
offered,  even  if  there  is  only  one  bid  and  it  is 
way  below  the  normal  market  value.  These  are 
very  important  distinctions  in  the  law  and  any 
artist  who  participates  in  auctions  and  any 
organization  that  sponsors  auctions  should  be 
familiar  with  them.  Several  problems  typically 
arise. 

Sometimes,  the  artist  forgets  to  designate  a 
reserve  price  and  the  painting  is  sold  for  way 
below  market  price,  thus  angering  the  artist  and 
his  collectors.  On  the  flip  side,  if  the  auction 
sells  the  painting  for  below  a  reserve  price  set 
by  the  artist,  the  auction  owes  the  artist  the 
difference.  The  auction  entry  or  consignment  is 
a  contract  and  this  action  would  be  a  breach  of 
contract  if  the  artist  had  designated  a  reserve 
price  and  the  auction  sold  the  item  below  the 
reserve. 

A  recent  unpleasantness  occurred  where  an 
artist  thought  she  had  set  a  reserve  price  but  had 
not  and  was  then  dissatisfied  with  the  auction 
price.  The  auction  entry  form  had  a  blank  for  the 
artist  to  specify  the  “value."  The  artist  entered  a 
figure  and  thought  this  related  to  a  reserve  price. 
It  did  not.  The  auction  was  held,  the  painting 
was  sold  for  a  low  bid  -  less  than  half  of  her 
normal  comparable  price  -  and  she  was  un¬ 
happy  and  insulted.  Whose  fault?  It  seems 
obvious  that  this  problem  developed  due  to  the 
artist's  inattention,  but  here,  the  entry  form  did 
not  provide  a  place  for  the  artist  to  designate  a 
reserve  price.  So,  whose  fault?!  It  is  not  so  clear 
when  the  opportunity  is  not  provided. 

Whatever  the  perceived  fault,  the  obligation 
ultimately  falls  on  the  artist  as  a  professional  to 
be  aware  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  his  specific 
business,  so  now  you  know.  Do  not  expect  or 
assume  that  the  sponsors  of  a  small  museum  or 
other  charitable  auction  will  be  up  to  date  on  the 
legal  issues.  Their  interest  is  in  raising  funds, 
not  looking  after  the  artist’s  business  affairs  or 


legal  matters. 

Many  articles  have  been  published  in  this 
column  about  the  need  to  read  and  understand 
contracts,  whether  publishing,  consignment, 
auction  or  show  entry,  gallery  representation, 
agency,  copyright,  etc.  The  essential  element  in 
each  article  has  been  the  admonition  to  read  and 
understand,  or  seek  legal  advice  on  these 
documents  before  they  are  signed.  Many  of  you, 
or  your  colleagues,  continue  to  neglect  this. 
Neglect  it  at  your  absolute  peril.  No  fewer  than 
six  artists  have  called  me  this  month  alone 
|  wanting  help  getting  out  of  contracts  that  they 
signed  either  without  reading  or  without  under¬ 
standing. 

Here  is  a  typical  scenario.  An  artist  wants  to 
J  publish  prints.  A  friend,  relative  or  acquaintance 
comes  forward  wanting  to  participate  in  the 
edition  through  publishing,  promoting  or  selling. 
Nothing  is  specified  or  written  about  respective 
responsibilities  or  obligations. 

Friend  pays  to  have  the  prints  printed  and 
then  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  them 
because  there  is  no  distribution  network  or 
gallery  connection.  The  prints  do  not  sell,  the  friend 
panics,  blames  artist  and  there  is  a  falling  out. 

Questions  arise.  Where  is  the  original?  Who 
owns  it?  What  if  it  was  damaged?  Where  are  the 
prints?  Who  owns  them?  Do  the  prints  get  split 
between  the  artist  and  the  friend,  now  ex-friend? 
Since  they  are  no  longer  talking  to  each  other, 
what  happens?  Where  does  the  money  go  for  any 
sales  that  do  occur?  Who  does  a  gallery  or 
customer  contact?  Remember,  there  is  no  written 
agreement  for  guidance.  See  the  problems  that 
develop? 

This  is  a  common  experience  in  the  art  world. 
What  is  the  solution?  Seek  some  legal  guidance. 
All  of  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
preparation  of  a  fairly  simple  contract  by  a 
lawyer.  The  contract  does  not  have  to  be 
prepared  by  a  specialist  because  these  issues  can 
be  prevented  in  a  basic,  simple  document  setting 
out  the  respective  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  artist  and  friend. 

Simple?  Yes,  if  you  do  it! 

The  ones  I  hear  about  are  the  ones  who  do  not 
follow  this  advice.  Consider  this:  who  do  you 
want  to  make  the  money  from  a  print  agreement, 
you  or  the  lawyer? 

In  a  recent  column.  I  stated:  Only  an 
individual’s  expression  of  an  idea  -  not  the  idea 
itself-  is  copyrightable.  A  reader  asked  how  to 
protect  the  idea. 

It  is  difficult  but  one  partial  solution  may 
result  from  this  example.  Suppose  you  are 
interested  in  submitting  your  idea  for  a  work  of 
art  to  a  business,  museum  or  other  organization 
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for  consideration  as  a  commission,  but  you 
do  not  want  other  artists,  the  competition  so 
to  speak,  to  see  your  idea.  One  technique  is 
to  have  your  lawyer  prepare  for  you  a 
confidentiality  agreement  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  person  or  organization  before 
you  submit  the  idea. 

While  not  foolproof,  it  does  encourage 
some  protection  for  the  confidentiality  of 
your  idea  or  concept.  Such  agreements  can 
be  designed  for  virtually  any  need  and  are 
not  complex.  Protection  is  not  absolute,  but 
the  agreement  does  suggest  to  the  other  party 
that  you  are  aware  of  your  rights  and  intend 
to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible.  Viola¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement,  rather  than  being  a 
copyright  infringement,  would  be  a  breach  of 
contract. 

Many  businesses  are  familiar  with  such 
agreements  and  would  expect  to  honor  such  a 
submission  if  they  signed  the  agreement. 
Consider  this  not  only  for  strictly  fine  art,  but 
also  for  craft  ideas  and  graphic  and  architec¬ 
tural  design  concepts. 

Artists,  I  close  by  referring  you  back  to 
|  the  above  comments  about  auctions.  Invita- 
j  tions  and  solicitations  are  going  out.  Read 
your  entry  documents  carefully  and  pay 
attention  to  what  you  are  entering  and  where 
your  work  is  going.  Look  for  provisions 
about  price,  bidding,  reserves  or  not,  and 
insurance  coverage  for  the  art  work  while  it 
is  out  of  your  possession. 

And  Good  Luck. 


Lewis  &  Clark  proposals  (from  previous  page) 


Expedition  as  a  starting  point  to  examine  other  topics  will  be 
accepted,  the  endowment  said  in  its  announcement  of  the 
initiative. 

Support  for  projects  related  to  the  expedition  has  already 
been  provided  by  NEH.  For  example,  the  endowment  said  it 
has  made  awards  for  an  authoritative  edition  of  the  Journals 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  a  touring  expedition 
originating  in  Missouri,  projects  documenting  and  teaching 
Native  American  languages  and  Chautauqua-style  public 
programs  in  1 1  states  along  the  trail,  which  stretches  from 
what  is  now  Missouri  to  Oregon. 

Arts  and  cultural  institutions  with  an  idea  for  a  Lewis  and 


Clark-related  project  must  submit  their  applications  to  one  of 
the  endowment’s  existing  programs  at  its  regular  deadline. 
NEH  said  it  urges  interested  organizations  to  discuss  the 
planned  project  with  a  program  officer  or  send  a  preliminary 
proposal  by  mail  or  e-mail. 

For  funding  resources,  the  endowment  also  recommends 
contacting  state  humanities  councils  for  opportunities  at  the 
state  level. 

More  information  about  the  endowment’s  grant  programs 
can  be  found  online  at  www.neh.gov. 

-  from  the  Arts  &  Culture  Funding  Report 
Capitol  City  Publishers 
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Tour  arts 
online  at 
artswire.org 

For  a  compre¬ 
hensive  look  at 
online  art  visit 
www.artswire.org. 

The  website, 
which  is  sponsored 
by  the  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts,  offers  news, 
a  database,  job 
listings  and 
conferencing 
capabilities. 

•  Arts  Wire 
Current  is  a  weekly 
digest  of  arts 
news. 

•  SpiderSchool 
is  a  resource  for 
web  education. 

•  WebBase 
offers  a  database 
of  cultural  re¬ 
sources  on  the 
web;  visitors  may 
take  a  tour  or  add 
a  site. 

Arts  Wire  is  both 
a  forum  for 
creating  and 
experiencing 
online  art,  and  “a 
communications 
network  that  has  at 
its  core  the  strong 
voices  of  artist  and 
community-based 
cultural  groups.” 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February  2002 
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Meadowlark 
funds  music 
programs 

The  New  York- 
based  Meadow¬ 
lark  Foundation 
is  accepting 
applications  for 
its  music 
education 
program,  which 
funds  programs 
and  organiza¬ 
tions  that  focus 
on  children’s 
musical  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  foundation 
offers  competitive 
grants  to  schools 
and  nonprofit 
organizations 
engaged  in 
projects  that 
encourage  and 
foster  creative 
expression  in 
musical  form. 
Grants  range 
from  $50-$5,000 
and  funded 
projects  must 
take  place  at  a 
school  or  under  a 
school  district’s 
supervision. 

Applications 
are  accepted 
during  three 
funding  cycles. 
Letters  of  inquiry 
are  due  Feb.  28 
and  June  30, 
2002,  and  should 
include  a 
description  of  the 
organization  and / 
or  project,  the 
amount  sought 
and  intended  use 
of  the  grant. 

For  more 
information, 
e-mail 

KristenGodard® 
excite.com  or 
download 
guidelines  from 
www.phish.net/ 
mockingbird/ 
funding/ 
funding.pdf. 
Letters  of  inquiry 
should  be  mailed 
to  The  Mocking¬ 
bird  Foundation, 
1461 -B  Old  San 
Jose  Rd., 

Soquel,  CA 
95073. 


New  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 


$100,000  available  for  special  events  grants 


Montana  communities,  organizations  and 
tribal  governments  sponsoring  or  planning 
special  event  projects  are  invited  to  apply  for 
$100,000  in  state  tourism  “bed  tax”  grant  funds 
available  from  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce  Special  Events  Grant  Program 
(SEGP). 

The  SEGP  application  deadline  is  Jan.  31, 
2002.  Events  or  festivals  established  prior  to 
June  30,  1999,  are  not  eligible  for  funding  under 
the  program. 

“The  goal  of  the  Special  Events  Grant 
Program  is  to  help  level  the  playing  field  of 
economic  opportunity  by  giving  smaller 
Montana  communities  access  to  needed  funds  to 
successfully  plan  and  carry  out  an  event  or 
festival,”  said  Mark  Simonich,  director  of  the 
Montana  Department  of  Commerce.  “Increased 
revenue  to  these  communities  is  important  to 
sustained  viability.” 

The  program  will  offer  two  application 
deadlines  during  the  2002  fiscal  year.  Grants 
will  be  awarded  based  on  a  three-tier  approach 


that  ranks  counties  on  the  basis  of  lowest  per- 
capita  income,  slowest  population  growth  and 
highest  unemployment.  In  addition,  funding 
levels  will  be  affected  by  what  year  the  event 
was  established. 

SEGP  grants  are  designed  to  be  matching 
funds  for  nonprofit  organizations  involved  in 
developing  new  events  or  enhancing  existing 
events  or  festivals.  The  types  of  projects  eligible 
for  grant  awards  include: 

•  Attendance  events  -  creating  and  developing 

lifestyle  events  that  generate  attendance  and 
round-out  the  Montana  activity  experience. 

•  Enrichment  Activities  -  enhancing  experiences 

of  visitors  and  residents  through  cultural 
activities  and  events. 

•  Promotional  Events  -  generating  cost  effective 

product  and  destination  brand  awareness 
through  media  exposure. 

Event  eligibility  will  be  further  critiqued  using 
the  following  guidelines: 

•  Events  established  prior  to  June  30,  1999  are 

not  eligible  for  funding 


•  Events  established  July  1,  1999-June  30, 

2000  are  eligible  for  funding  at  the  year- 
three  level 

•  Events  established  July  1,  2000-June  30, 

2001  are  eligible  for  funding  at  the  year- 
two  level 

•  Events  established  after  July  1,  2001  are 

eligible  for  funding  at  the  year-one  level 
When  the  2002  SEGP  applications  are 
received,  a  Department  of  Commerce/ 
Governor’s  Tourism  Advisory  Council 
selection  committee  will  review  and  rank  the 
proposals.  A  SEGP  funding  recommendation 
list  will  be  submitted  to  the  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Director  for  final  approval. 

For  more  information  about  the  SEGP  or  to 
request  an  application,  contact  Montana 
Promotion  Division,  406-444-2654.  SEGP 
application  materials  can  be  downloaded  from 
Montana  Promotion  Division’s  Intranet  site: 
travelmontana. state. mt.us.  Click  on  the  “News 
&  Updates”  and  go  into  the  Travel  Montana 
Applications  and  Forms  section. 


UM  to  launch  entertainment  business  program 


Pictured  in  the  photo  are  (left  to  right):  Clint  Mitchell  of  Williiam 
Morris  Agency;  Bill  Chiesa,  general  manager  of  MetraPark;  Chip 
Davis  of  Mannheim  Steamroller;  Larry  Gianchetta,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Montana;  and  Brian  Knaff, 
president  and  partner  of  Talent  Buyers  Network. 


The  University  of 
Montana’s  School  of  Business 
Administration  will  be  offering 
a  new  course  in  Entertainment 
Business  thanks  to  a  generous 
donation  from  Chip  Davis  of 
Mannheim  Steamroller. 

The  group  launched  its 
Christmas  Extraordinaire  Tour 
in  Billings  on  Nov.  16  at 
MetraPark  Arena.  More  than 
$141,000  in  proceeds  from  the 
concert  benefited  the  new 
business  program,  which  will 
be  launched  spring  semester  at 
The  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula. 

The  pilot,  three-credit 
course  is  limited  to  30  students 
and  will  be  taught  by  a  core 
group  of  volunteers  who 
attended  The  University  of 
Montana  and  now  have  careers 
in  the  entertainment  industry. 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  students  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  process  involved 
in  developing,  presenting  and  sustaining  an 
artist’s  career  while  incorporating  core  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  administration.  Thanks  to  the 


generosity  of  Chip  Davis,  creator  and  leading 
member  of  Mannheim  Steamroller,  the  course 
will  get  off  to  a  solid  start  this  spring. 

The  Business  Entertainment  program  was  the 
brainchild  of  Larry  Gianchetta,  dean  of  UM’s 


School  of  Business,  and  Brian 
Knaff.  president  and  partner  in 
Talent  Buyers  Network.  Its  initial 
development  was  a  result  of  a 
meeting  last  year  in  Las  Vegas  with 
many  professionals  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  industry  who  graduated  from 
The  University  of  Montana.  The 
course  being  offered  this  spring  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  UM  and 
these  graduates  hope  will  become  a 
comprehensive  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  Knaff,  participants 
in  the  curriculum  include  Clint 
Mitchell  and  Keith  Miller  of 
William  Morris  Agency;  Ron  Baird 
of  Creative  Artists  Agency;  Maria 
Brunner  of  Insight  Management; 
Mike  McGinley  of  SRO  Consult¬ 
ants;  John  Meglen  of  Concerts 
West;  James  Yelich  of  Monterey 
Peninsula  Artists;  Ron  Stone  of 
Gold  Mountain  Entertainment,  plus 
other  professionals  to  be  added. 

Joel  Zarr,  director  of  the  University  Center, 
and  Scott  Douglas,  assistant  professor  of 
business  management  at  The  University  of 
Montana,  are  coordinating  the  program. 


Planning  underway  for  arts  management  institute 


Brochures  for  Prairie  Arts  Management 
Institute  2002  (PAMI),  June  12-15,  2002  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD,  will  be  mailed  in  January. 
Since  only  40  participants  will  be  accepted  in 
this  year’s  arts-leadership  program,  early 
registration  is  encouraged. 

What’s  New:  The  Prairie  Arts  Management 
Institute  has  developed  a  three-year  curriculum. 
Year-two  courses  are  described  below  and 
year-three  courses  will  include  Personal 
Leadership,  Public  Relations  and  Advocacy. 
Year-one  courses  included  Organizational 
Leadership,  Marketing/Audience  Development 
and  Education. 

Three  new  Master  Teacher  sessions  have  been 
lengthened  to  a  total  of  six  hours  each.  All  partici¬ 
pants  will  take  each  master  class.  No  manage¬ 
ment  seminars  will  be  taught  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  with  master  teachers. 

Development:  Taught  by  Brian  Bonde,  vice- 
president  of  the  Children’s  Care  Foundation  of 
Sioux  Falls  and  founder/producer  of  the 
Comfort  Theatre  Company,  this  session  will 
focus  on  every  way  possible  to  get  money, 
ranging  from  sponsorships  and  fundraisers  to 


memberships,  grants  and  endowments.  Bonde 
was  a  popular  teacher  at  the  2001  Institute  and 
has  been  invited  back  to  do  a  more  in-depth 
course  on  development. 

Planning:  Organizations  succeed  because  of 
solid  and  creative  planning  for  current  and 
future  needs.  Bill  Bulick,  past  executive 
director  of  the  Regional  Arts  Council  in 
Portland,  OR,  and  board  member  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the  Arts,  will  teach  this  course.  Bulick 
works  as  a  national  consultant  for  states  and 
communities,  focusing  much  of  his  work  on 
organizational  and  community  cultural 
planning.  He  is  a  talented  musician  and 
thoughtful  teacher. 

Community  Involvement:  Do  our  organi¬ 
zations  fit  into  our  communities  as  leaders  or 
followers?  Barbara  Schaffer  Bacon  brings 
considerable  knowledge  and  experience  to  this 
discussion,  which  focuses  on  the  arts’  essential 
role  in  communities.  Bacon  is  director  of  the 
Animating  Democracy  program  through 
Americans  for  the  Arts,  past  executive  director 
of  Arts  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  currently  a  teacher, 


speaker  and  consultant  for  the  arts  on  a  national 
basis. 

Early  bird  registration:  2001  participants 
have  an  early-bird  opportunity  to  register  prior 
to  the  brochure  being  mailed  in  January.  Only 
40  participants  will  be  accepted  at  PAMI  2002. 
Send  the  registration  fee  of  $350  to  PAMI,  c/o 
South  Dakotans  for  the  Arts,  P.O.  Box  414, 
Lead,  SD  57754.  For  more  information,  contact 
PAMI  Director  Janet  Brown  at 
jbsoda@dtgnet.com  or  605-334-1392. 

Registration  fees  are  $350  by  March  15; 

$400  by  April  15  and  $450  by  May  15. 

Housing  and  meals  will  be  offered  at 
Augustana  College  for  the  four  days. 

Scholarships  of  $250  are  available  through 
PAMI  for  participants  from  Nebraska,  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  Support  may  also  be  available 
through  state  arts  agencies  and  associations  of 
community  arts  organizations  in  each  state. 

The  annual  institute  is  sponsored  by  South 
Dakotans  for  the  Arts,  South  Dakota  Arts 
Council  and  the  National  Community  Arts 
Network  with  funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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At  the  Grand  Union 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  held  its  fall 
meeting  at  the  beautifully  restored  Grand 
Union  Hotel  in  Fort  Benton.  In  its  heyday 
in  the  late  1800s,  the  Grant  Union  was  the 
finest  hotel  between  Minneapolis  and  the 
West  Coast.  As  a  memento  of  MAC’S  visit 
to  Fort  Benton,  Grand  Union  owner 
Cheryl  Gagnon  provided  the  council  with 
this  reproduction  of  Brian  Morger’s 
painting  of  the  hotel,  which  was  then 
awarded  to  council  member  Jackie 
Parsons. 


SSI  Spotlight:  Income  from  the  Arts 


I  am  an  artist  who  gets 
Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI).  How  does  the  money  I 
receive  for  my  artwork  count 
when  you  figure  my  SSI? 

It  depends  on  the  nature  of  your  work  in 
the  arts.  If  you  work  as  someone’s  employee 
to  produce  artwork,  the  money  counts  as 
wages.  If  you  have  a  small  business,  the 
money  counts  as  earnings  from  self-employ¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  neither  employed  nor  self- 
employed  as  an  artist,  any  money  you  get  for 
your  artwork  counts  as  unearned  income  in 
the  month  you  get  it.  (It  is  called  “unearned” 
income  because  you  don't  get  the  money  from 
employment  or  self-employment.) 

Although  we  may  need  to  reduce  your  SSI 
when  you  receive  other  income,  we  don’t 
count  all  of  your  income.  So,  often,  you  end 
up  with  much  more  money. 

How  do  wages  affect  my  SSI? 

When  you  have  wages,  we  look  at  your 
gross  monthly  amount.  From  that  amount: 

•  We  subtract  the  first  $65. 

•  We  then  subtract  one-half  of  what’s  left. 

Other  deductions  may  also  apply: 

•  If  your  earnings  are  the  only  income  you 
have  (other  than  SSI),  we  subtract  $20  per 
month  from  your  earnings. 

•  If  you  are  an  unmarried  student  under  the 
age  of  22,  we  usually  can  subtract  some  or  all 
of  your  earnings,  subject  to  monthly  and 
annual  limits. 

•  If  you  are  disabled  but  not  blind,  we 
subtract  expenses  you  have  because  of  your 
disability  that  enable  you  to  work  (wheel¬ 
chair,  prosthesis,  medicines,  etc.). 

•  If  you  are  blind,  we  subtract  all  of  your 
work  expenses  (taxes,  lunches,  transportation, 
etc.). 

•  If  you  have  an  approved  plan  for  achiev¬ 
ing  self-support  (PASS),  we  subtract  any  of 
your  income  that  goes  to  meet  your  approved 
work  goal. 

After  subtracting  these  amounts,  the 
remaining  wages  reduce  your  SSI.  But,  since 
we  always  count  less  than  half  of  your  wages, 
you  end  up  with  more  money. 

How  do  earnings  from 
self-employment  affect  my  SSI? 

You  deduct  your  business  expenses  on 
Schedule  C  of  your  Federal  income  tax  return. 
You  then  calculate  your  “net  earnings  from 
self-employment"  on  Schedule  SE.  We  divide 
those  net  earnings  equally  among  the  months 
in  your  taxable  year.  For  each  month,  we 
subtract  the  same  deductions  that  apply  to 
wages.  The  remaining  amount  of  your  net 
earnings  reduces  your  SSI.  But,  since  we 
always  count  less  than  half  of  your  net 
earnings,  you  end  up  with  more  money. 


If  I  start  making  too  much  from 
my  artwork  to  get  SSI  any  more, 
will  I  lose  my  Medicaid  coverage? 

Not  necessarily.  If  your  art  income  is  from 
wages  or  self-employment,  your  Medicaid 
coverage  usually  continues  for  as  long  as  you 
are  unable  to  afford  similar  coverage.  Also,  if 
your  earnings  later  drop,  you  may  be  able  to  get 
SSI  again  without  filing  a  new  application. 

How  does  unearned  income  affect 
my  SSI? 

We  look  at  the  gross  amount  you  received. 
We  then  subtract  any  costs  you  had  in  producing 
the  income  (art  supplies,  paper,  etc.).  We  call 
these  costs  your  “expenses  of  obtaining  in¬ 
come.”  We  also  deduct  $20  from  your  total 
income  each  month.  The  remaining  income 
reduces  your  SSI. 

Most  of  the  deductions  listed  above  that 
apply  to  wages  and  earnings  from  self-employ¬ 
ment  don’t  apply  to  unearned  income.  So 
usually  unearned  income  causes  a  bigger 
reduction  in  your  SSI.  But.  most  of  the  time, 
you  still  end  up  with  more  money. 

Does  an  award  I  get  for  artistic 
achievement  affect  my  SSI? 

Under  the  law,  awards  of  any  kind  are 
unearned  income  in  the  month  you  get  them.  If 
you  spend  the  money  in  the  month  you  get  it, 
then  your  SSI  usually  is  affected  only  in  that 
month.  But  any  money  you  keep  after  the  month 
you  get  it  counts  as  a  “resource"  for  SSI 
purposes  as  long  as  you  have  it.  The  SSI  limit 
on  resources  is  $2,000  ($3,000  if  you  have  a 
spouse).  If  your  resources  exceed  the  limit  in 
any  month,  you  are  not  eligible  for  SSI. 

Do  apprenticeship  grants  and 
fellowship  grants  affect  my  SSI? 

Grants  you  receive  for  study  don’t  count 
against  your  SSI  as  long  as  the  money  is  used 
for  tuition,  fees,  and  necessary  educational 
expenses.  But  any  of  the  money  you  use  for 
something  else,  including  your  food  and  shelter, 
counts  as  your  unearned  income  in  the  month 
you  received  the  money.  Also,  if  you  don’t 
spend  the  grant  money  in  the  month  you  get  it,  it 
counts  as  your  resource  for  as  long  as  you  keep 
the  money. 

If  you  receive  a  grant  to  help  train  an  artist, 
and  training  artists  is  part  of  your  business  as  a 
self-employed  person,  then  the  grant  counts  as 
part  of  your  earnings  from  self-employment. 
Otherwise,  the  money  (less  any  necessary 
expenses)  counts  as  your  unearned  income  in 
the  month  you  receive  it. 

Do  the  supplies  and  other 
property  I  need  to  produce  my 
artwork  count  as  a  resource? 

Probably  not.  In  most  cases,  property  that 
you  use  to  help  support  yourself  does  not  count. 


subject  to  certain  limits.  We  call  it  “property 
essential  to  self-support.” 

How  can  I  avoid  being  overpaid 
by  SSI  when  I  make  money 
from  my  artwork  or  get  an 
award  or  study  grant? 

The  best  way  to  avoid  trouble  is  to  talk  to 
us  as  soon  as  you  know  you  may  receive  the 
money.  We  can  explain  to  you  how  the  rules 
work  and  how  to  avoid  or  minimize  the 
amount  of  an  overpayment.  You  can  call  us 
at  1-800-772-1213.  Ask  if  there  is  an 
employment  support  representative  in 
your  area.  If  not,  ask  to  speak  to  a  claims 
representative. 

You  must  tell  us  right  away  whenever 
your  income  changes.  If  you  don’t,  we  may 
pay  you  too  much  SSI,  and  you  may  have  to 
pay  it  back. 

Remember  to  keep  track  of  your  ex¬ 
penses  when  you  produce  your  art.  If  we 
don’t  know  about  your  expenses,  we  can’t 
deduct  them  from  your  income. 

Can  Social  Security  help  me  to 
develop  my  ability  to  make 
money  from  my  artwork? 

Unfortunately,  we  can’t  give  you  grants 
or  loans  for  training  or  supplies.  But,  if  you 
already  have  some  income  in  addition  to 
your  SSI,  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  more 
SSI  if  you  use  your  other  income  to  develop 
as  an  artist  or  to  start  a  business.  See  the  SSI 
Spotlight  on  Plans  for  Achieving  Self- 
Support  (PASS). 

Are  there  other  SSI  Spotlights 
that  I  should  read? 

Yes.  There  are  SSI  Spotlights  on  a 
number  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this 
spotlight: 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Continued  Medicaid 
Eligibility  for  People  Who  Work 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Impairment-Related 
Work  Expenses 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Plans  for  Achieving 
Self-Support 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Property  You  Need  for 
Self-Support 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Resources 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Special  SSI  Rule  for 
Blind  People  Who  Work 

•  SSI  Spotlight  on  Student  Earned 
Income  Exclusion 

These  spotlights  are  available  from  any 
social  security  office  and  on  SSA’s  web  site 
at  www.ssa.gov/pubs/faxindxl.html.  Or,  you 
can  ask  us  to  fax  them  to  you  by  calling  a 
toll-free  number,  1  -888-475-7000,  from  a 
touch-tone  phone. 

This  information  is  general.  To  find 
out  more,  call  the  toll-free  number,  800- 
772-1213,  or  visit  or  write  to  any  Social 
Security  office. 
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Website 
to  help 
integrate 
technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your  organiza¬ 
tion?  The 
Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP 
offers  a  Technol¬ 
ogy  Assessment 
and  Planning 
website 

(www.progressive 
tech.org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  can  use  to 
learn  how  to 
improve  their 
application  of 
technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers, 
Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment  and 
Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide. 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of 

State  Arts 

Agencies 
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NEA  offers 
directory 
of  arts-ed 
projects 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has 
published  a 
directory  of 
curriculum-based 
arts  education 
projects, 
supported 
through  the 
NEA's  last  round 
of  Education  and 
Access  grants. 

In  FY -99,  the 
endowment 
granted  $1 .85 
million  for  33 
projects.  Many 
incorporate 
professional 
development  for 
teachers  and/or 
artists,  while  a 
high  percentage 
also  respond  to 
national  or  state 
standards  for 
learning  in  the 
arts. 

The  directory 
is  arranged 
alphabetically 
and  indexed 
both  by  key 
project  elements 
and  artistic 
discipline.  Each 
listing  includes 
the 

organization’s 
name,  address 
and  (where 
applicable) 
website,  plus  the 
project  director 
and  a  descrip¬ 
tion. 

A  printed 
version  of  the 
directory  is 
available  at  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council.  Also, 
copies  of  the 
FY-99  and 
FY-98  directories 
may  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  the 
NEA  website: 
www.arts.gov. 


Arts  Pros  offer 

Free  Advice  with  Arts  Pros! 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Program  allows 
artists  and  arts  administrators  throughout  Montana  to  seek  free  advice 
for  technical,  administrative,  promotional  and  other  professional 
queries. 

Who  are  Arts  Pros? 

Arts  Pros  consultants  are  professional  artists,  fund  raisers,  non¬ 
profit  organizers,  and  other  professionals  from  around  Montana.  They 
have  successfully  undergone  an  application  review  process  and  were 
selected  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  be  the  official  technical 
assistance  providers  for  the  agency.  The  Arts  Pros  consultants  are  paid 
by  the  arts  council  for  their  service  to  you. 

The  arts  council  welcomes  additional  applicants  to  its  impressive 
Arts  Pros  roster.  To  be  considered,  please  call  444-6430,  fax 
444-6548,  or  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us  to  ask  for  an  application. 

How  to  use  an  Arts  Pros  consultant 

The  following  roster  should  help  to  get  you  started.  First,  look  for 
the  area  of  expertise  best  suited  to  your  specific  need.  For  example,  if 


free  advice 

you  are  thinking  of  creating  a  small,  non-profit  arts  organization, 
look  for  non-profit  development,  or  a  similar  category.  Then, 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  of  each  Arts  Pros  consultant  in  that 
category,  select  the  one  you  feel  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  help 
you. 

Contact  the  Arts  Pros  consultant  directly.  Make  sure  to  identify 
yourself  as  an  Arts  Pros  client,  so  that  the  consultant  will  know  s/he 
can  bill  the  arts  council  for  his/her  service  to  you.  If  the  first  Arts 
Pros  consultant  you  contact  will  meet  your  needs,  great!  If  not,  go 
back  to  the  roster  and  try  again.  If  you  are  having  serious  difficulty 
locating  the  appropriate  consultant,  call  the  arts  council  for  advice. 

After  your  consultation,  the  arts  council  will  send  you,  the 
client,  an  evaluation  form  to  complete. 

When  is  it  appropriate  to  use 
an  Arts  Pros  consultant? 

If  you  need  help  with  a  specialized  artistic  or  business  question 
or  dilemma,  call  an  Arts  Pros  consultant  for  assistance!  It’s  that 
easy. 

However,  if  your  particular  need  is  substantial,  please  contact 
the  arts  council  for  a  Professional  Development  Grant  application. 


Arts  Pros  Roster 


Please  identify  your  call  as 
an  Arts  Pros  call  at  the 
beginning  of  the  consultancy 


Literature 

Getting  Published 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Valerie  Harms,  Bozeman 
Research  Skills 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  and  Theatre/Script  Publishing  Contracts/ 
Agent  Advice 

Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Electronic  Publishing 

Valerie  Harms,  Bozeman 

Editing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby.  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  Artist 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Writing  and  Publishing  Children’s  Books 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Story  Telling  for  Children  and  Adults 
Joan  Diamond,  Bozeman 
Literary  Presenting 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 

Accounting 

Artists  and/or  Arts  Organizations 

Debbie  Frazier,  Big  Timber 

Arts  Law 

Copyright,  Licensing  and  Trademark 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Contracts 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 

Visual  Arts 

Drawing 

Jerry  Rankin,  Bozeman 

Painting 

Lou  Archambault,  Helena 
Jo  Going,  Whitefish 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Alvin  Nicholls,  Libby 
•Jerry  Rankin,  Bozeman 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 
Papermaking 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Paper  Conservation 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 


Photography 

Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 

How  to  Photograph  Artwork,  Product 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena 

Advertising,  Showcase  Photography 

Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 

Chris  Autio,  Missoula 

Museum  and  Gallery  Artistic,  Curatorial 

John  Barsness,  Bozeman 

and  Business  Issues 

Technique  and  Career  Development 

Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 

Chris  Autio,  Missoula 

Peter  Held,  Helena 

Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 

Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 

Digital  Imaging 

Artist  Resume  Preparation 

Jim  Burton,  Helena 

Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville 

3-D  Visual  Arts 

Catalog  Writing  for  Visual  Artists 

Jewelry  and  Metal-Smithing 

Rick  Newby,  Helena 

Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 

Public  Art  Application  Tips  and  Processes 

Ceramics:  Technique,  Career  Development, 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 

Materials,  Equipment 

Art  and  Craft  Show  Advice 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena  Director:  Archie 

Bray  Foundation 

Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 

Carolyn  Fortney,  Billings  Handbuilding, 

Media 

Low  Fire 

Making  Video  Programming/Collecting 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena  Public  Sculpture 

Oral  Histories 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville  Wood  Fire  Potter, 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Teacher  Trainer, 

Documentary  Production 

Book  Arts 

Joel  Shechter,  Missoula 

George  McCauley,  Helena  Functional  Pottery 

Preparation  for  Media  Interviews 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena  Sculpture, 

Nancy  Herr,  Whitefish 

Mold  Making 

Joel  Shechter,  Missoula 

Jerry  Rankin,  Bozeman  Sculpture 

Film  Programming  and  Media  Issues 

Ceramics:  Studio  Design  and  Construction 

Les  Benedict,  Helena 

George  McCauley,  Helena 

Non-linear  Editing 

Bronze  and  Aluminum  Technique  and  Career 

Joel  Shechter,  Missoula 

Development 

Audio  Production  and  Engineering 

Brian  Cast,  Billings 

Barrett  Golding,  Bozeman 

Large  Outdoor  and  Architectural  Ceramics 

Location  Sound  Recording 

Installations 

Joel  Shechter,  Missoula 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 

Media  Campaigns/Press  Conferences 

Sketchbook,  Journal  and  Portfolio  Making 

Anastasia  Burton,  Helena 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville 

Press  Releases  -  Writing/Distributing 

Anastasia  Burton,  Helena 

Folk  and  Traditional  Art 

Public  Service  Announcements  -  Scripting 

Folk  Art  and  Outside  Art  Collection,  Exhibition, 

and  Producing 

Publication  Advice 

Peter  Held,  Helena 

Anastasia  Burton,  Helena 

Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 

Computer/Multimedia 

Weaving  Techniques  and  Career  Development 

Assistance 

Joanne  Hall,  Clancy 

Computer  Consulting 

Native  American  Art,  History  and  Issues 

Jim  Burton,  Helena 

Darrell  Norman,  Browning 

Internet/Website  Advice 

Jim  Burton,  Helena 

Miscellaneous  Visual  Arts 

Multimedia  Web  Development 

Exhibition  Management  and  Collections 

Peter  Held,  Helena 

Barrett  Golding,  Bozeman 

Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 

Music 

International  Travel  Funding  for  Artist 

Piano:  Artistic  and  Career  Development 

Residencies 

Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 

Harp,  Celtic 

George  McCauley,  Helena 

Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 

Richard  Notkin,  Helena 

Conducting  and  Music  Direction  Career 

Writing  Artist  Statements — Tips 

Development 

Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville 

Matthew  Savery,  Bozeman 
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Arts  Pros  Directory 

NAME 

PHONE 

E-MAIL 

Herr,  Nancy . 

....  (406)862-8961.. 

....  ncherr@aol.com 

Adoff,  Stephen . 

....  (406)  728-8349 

Hinck,  Vranna  Sue  ... 

....  (406)  586-3238 .. 

...  vrannasue@imt.net 

Archambault,  Lou  .... 

....  (406)457-8240. 

....  injwif@aol.com 

Johnson,  Greg . 

...  (406)243-5288.. 

....  mrt@selway.umt.edu 

Autio,  Chris . 

....  (406)  728-5097 

Johnson,  Michael . 

...(406)721-7060.. 

_ mtscenic@montana.com 

Badhorse,  Beverley ... 

....  (406)  357-4234 

Kaufmann,  Karen . 

...  (406)  243-2875 .. 

...  kak@marsweb.com 

Barsness,  John . 

....  (406)  585-9551 . 

....  jb9551  @juno.com 

Landis,  Connie . 

...  (406)  657-2981 .. 

...  art_landis@vixen.emcmt.edu 

...  (406)  442-6568 

...  (406)  252-5780 .. 

...  MTDON@MCN.NET 

Blumberg,  Jenifer . 

...  (406)728-7932.. 

....  jlblumberg@aol.com 

Long,  Cheri . 

...  (406)443-1427.. 

...  cheripots@aol.com 

Boniello,  Dorothea .... 

...  (406)  256-1456 

Mavrolas,  Pam . 

...  (406)442-5416.. 

...  pmavrolas@desktop.org 

Bova,  Ken . 

...  (406)  587-5062.. 

....  kbova@montana.edu 

McCauley,  George  .... 

...  (406)  449-3087 

Brown,  Janet . 

...  (605)334-1392.. 

....  jbsoda  @dtgnet.com 

McConnell,  Gordon .. 

...  (406)  252-5765 

Burton,  Anastasia . 

...  (406)449-2396.. 

....  anastasia@burtcom.com 

Menteer,  Craig . 

...  (406)  549-5546 ... 

...  millin@marsweb.com 

...  (406)  449-2396.. 

...  (406)  721-9598... 

Cameron,  Velma . 

...  (406)  721-3517 

Monsos,  Mike . 

...  (406)243-5138... 

..  scenery@selwayumt.edu 

Cast,  Brian . 

...  (406)  256-2191 .. 

....  vulcan@imt.net 

Newby,  Rick . 

...  (406)  449-0668... 

..  rnewby@zadig-llc.com 

Dana,  Dudley . 

...  (406)  721-3154 

Nicholls,  Alvin . 

...  (406)  293-5653 

Daumiller,  Marilyn ... 

...  (406)443-8313 

Norman,  Darrell . 

...  (406)  338-2787 

DeWeese,  Josh . 

...  (406)443-3502.. 

....  archiebray@archiebray.org 

Notkin,  Richard . 

...  (406)  442-4382 

Diamond,  Joan . 

...  (406)  586-0871 

Nys,  Jim . 

..  (406)443-7169... 

..  pplusmt@personnel-plus.eom 

Elliot,  Ian . 

...  (406)252-8836.. 

....  ielliot@mcn.net 

Phillips,  Don . 

..  (406)  449-7503 

Ellwein,  Arch  . 

...  (406)  482-5109.. 

...  arch@lyrea.chm 

Piccolo,  Linda . 

..  (406)  442-7766 

Forbes,  Donna . 

...  (406)  259-7715 

Pratt,  Bill . 

..  (406)443-8313... 

..  mtcf@mt.net 

Fortney,  Carolyn . 

...  (406)  252-6360 

Rankin,  Jerry . 

..  (406)  586-9174 

...  (406)  932-5453 

..  (406)  449-0976 

Frazier,  Debbie . 

...  (406)  932-5065 

Savery,  Matthew . 

..  (406)  585-2715 

Gilliland,  Hap . 

...  (406)652-7598.. 

...  hapcie@aol.com 

Shechter,  Joel . 

..  (406)523-6650... 

..  seemontana@montana.com 

Going,  Jo . 

...  (406)  756-1295 

Skari,  Trudy . 

..  (406)  292-3660 

Golding,  Barrett . 

...  (406)586-1408.. 

...  beedge@well.com 

Skinner,  Corby . 

..  (406) 256-8915... 

..  cskinner@albertabairtheater.org 

Haines,  Joy . 

...  (406)542-8805.. 

...joyroad@earthIink.net 

Smith,  Jason . 

..  (406)  587-9553 

Hall,  Joanne . 

...  (406)442-0354... 

...jah@initco.net 

Tafoya,  Estelle . 

...  (406)446-3939.... 

..  tafoya@wtp.net 

Hare,  Sandra . 

...  (406)443-7169... 

...  westaff@jobsmontana.com 

Talbott,  Linda . 

...  (406)243-4215.... 

..  talbott@selway.umt.edu 

Harms,  Valerie . 

...  (406)587-3356... 

...  valerie@valerieharms.com 

Toland,  Phoebe . 

...  (406)  442-4382 

Harrison,  Robert . 

...  (406)442-2019... 

...  granitwood@aol.com 

Vanek,  Mona . 

...  <406)847-2368.... 

..  nox2368@blackfoot.net 

Held,  Peter . 

...  (406)  442-6400 

Volkersz,  Willem . 

...  (406)994-2164.... 

..  volkersz@mcn.net 

Hendricks,  Joan . 

...  jhendricks@billingsclinic.org 

Wheeler,  Benita . 

..  (406)  452-6260 

Arts  Pros  Roster 


Please  identify  your  call  as 
an  Arts  Pros  call  at  the 
beginning  of  the  consultancy 


Dance 

Touring 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 

Dance:  Technique  and  Career  Development 

Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 

Performing  Arts 

Live  Performance  Production 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 

Presenting 

Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Live  Performance  Production 

Don  Phillips,  Helena 

Booking  Performances  in  Your  Community 

John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Programming  and  Marketing 
Corby  Skinner.  Billings 

Theatre 

Professional  Theatre  Production,  Stage 
Management  and  Direction 
Jenifer  Blumberg.  Missoula 
lan  Elliot,  Billings 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Acting:  Technique  and  Career  Advice 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Beading  Related  to  Renaissance  Costumes 
•  Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 
Community  and  Dinner  Theatre  Production 
Arch  Ellwein,  Sidney 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
John  Rausch,  Helena 
Lighting  and  Sound  Design 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 
Set  Design 

Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 

Technical  Direction  Advice 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Mike  Monsos.  Missoula 
Theatre  Construction  and  Restoration 

Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 

Healing  Arts 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Ian  Elliot,  Billings 

Music  and  Color  as  Healing  Agents 
Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 
Arts  and  Disability  Inclusion,  Outreach, 
Partnerships/ADA  Compliance 


Joy  Haines,  Missoula 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Artist  Training  in  Disability  Awareness  and 
Adaptive  Teaching  Techniques 
Joy  Haines,  Missoula 

Fund-raising 

Artist  Grant  and  Fellowship  Application  Advice 

Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Conducting  Capital  Campaigns 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Raising  Money  for  School  Festivals/Tours 
Linda  Piccolo,  Boulder 

Endowment  Development  and  Planned  Giving 

Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Grant  Writing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Marilyn  Daumiller,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Trudy  Skari,  Chester 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Administration 

Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Management 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Creation 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg.  Missoula 
Dorothea  Boniello.  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Board  Development 

Jenifer  Blumberg.  Missoula 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Personnel  Hiring,  Evaluation  and 
Management  Issues 
Jim  Nys,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 


Strategic  and  Long-Range  Planning/Facilitation 

Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles.  Missoula 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Program  and  Organizational  Evaluation/ 
Problem  Solving 

Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Public  Relations  and  Marketing 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Sheila  Miles.  Missoula 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Communtiy  Cultural  Plan  Development 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Facilitation 
Dorothea  Boniello.  Billings 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Community  Outreach-Getting  Started 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Education 

Multi-Cultural  Arts  Education 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Developing  Partnerships  with  Schools, 

Arts  Organizations  and  Artists 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 
Teacher  Training:  Artists  as  Educators 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Arts  Curriculum  Development 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Arts  in  Juvenile  Corrections 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Integrating  Dance  Into  the  Curriculum 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Program  Creation  for  Young  People 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Theory  and  Practice 
Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Residencies:  Dance  Focus 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Music  Focus 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Literature/Writing  Focus 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 
Residencies:  Ceramics  Focus 
Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 
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Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in 
Education. 
Sponsors  wishing 
to  apply  for  grant 
support  for  the 
Artists  in  Schools 
and  Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092  for 
answers  to  their 
questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers  with 
project  design 
and  application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  Arts  and 
Education  and 
community 
residencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 
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NEA 

expands 

Toolsite 

“Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite”  is  a 
planning 
resource  on  the 
NEA’s  website. 

This  toolsite 
includes  22  arts 
management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 
The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  admin¬ 
istrators, 
consultants  and 
writers,  focus  on 
such  topics  as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises 

If  you’re 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  please 
go  to 

www.arts.gov/ 

pub/Lessons/. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

The  16th  Annual  Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show 

is  a  national  juried  fine  arts  competition 
dedicated  to  canine  art.  The  show  will  be  held 
Feb.  26-April  7,  2002  in  Wichita,  KS.  All 
artwork  must  include  a  dog  or  dogs  in  the 
subject  matter.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
artists  18  years  of  age  or  older.  All  entered 
artwork  must  be  priced  and  for  sale.  For  a 
prospectus  contact  Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show, 
c/o  Mrs.  Pat  Deshler,  7520  Oak  Tree  Lane. 
Kechi,  KS  67067;  316-744-0057; 

e-mail:  wichitapudel@aol.com.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  9.  2002. 

Magnifico  invites  artists  to  submit  proposals  to 
have  work  featured  on  a  billboard  on  Interstate- 
25  south  of  Albuquerque  during  April  and  May 
of  2002  for  the  Millennium  Trail  Billboard  Art 
Project.  Magnifico  is  seeking  contemporary 
work  which  addresses  the  theme  of  “the  road” 
and/or  El  Camino  Real,  New  Mexico’s 
Millennium  Trail .  Magnifico  encourages  broad 
participation  from  all  artists,  both  established 
and  emerging,  living  in  its  multicultural 
community,  state,  and  nation.  Magnifico  is 
seeking  contemporary  visual  art  which  utilizes 
this  non-traditional  billboard  venue. 
Photography  and  digital  art  are  encouraged. 
This  project  is  in  conjunction  with  Poetry 
Habitat,  Magnffico’s  annual  celebration  of 
poetry  and  the  arts  for  National  Poetry  Month. 
Use  of  text  in  these  visual  proposals  is 
encouraged,  but  optional.  This  project  is 
produced  in  partnership  with  New  Mexico  Arts, 
a  division  of  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  is  made  possible 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Clear  Channel  Outdoor.  For  a  full  application, 
call  Magnifico  at  505-242-8244  or  visit  the  web 
to  download  an  application  at  www. magnifico 
.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  29,  2002. 

The  2002  Rocky  Mountain  Biennial  is  ajuried 
exhibition  of  works  from  seven  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  at 
Fort  Col  1  ins  offers  cash  awards  for  the  top  three 
artists  and  an  exhibition  awarded  to  the  first 
place  artist.  For  more  information  and  a  copy 
of  the  prospectus,  call  the  MOCA  at 
970-482-2787;  e-mail:  fcmoca@frii.com. 
DEADLINE:  April  27,  2002. 

Texas  Tech  University  is  assembling  a  pool 
of  applicants  for  numerous  projects  that  will 
include  works  of  art  in  glass.  Glass  artists  who 
would  like  to  be  considered  for  upcoming  public 
art  projects  may  apply  to  the  university’s  Slide 
Registry.  Registry  applications  must  include: 
1)  a  completed  application;  2)  five  to  twenty 
slides  of  work  produced  within  the  last  five 
years;  3)  a  slide  list;  4)  a  current  resume;  5)  an 
artist  statement;  and  6)  two  professional 
references.  The  mission  of  the  Texas  Tech 
University  Public  Art  Program  is  to  create  an 
art-rich  and  aesthetically  stimulating  learning 
environment.  Works  in  the  collection  shall 
reflect  many  points  of  view  in  style,  taste, 
media,  and  subject  matter,  as  well  as  reflect 
ethnic  and  gender  diversity.  If  selected,  the 
work(s)  of  art  will  be  viewed  by  thousands  of 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and  visitors  each  year. 
To  request  a  slide  registry  form,  contact  Cecilia 
Carter  at  cecilia.carter@ttu.edu  or 
806-742-2116,  ext.  319. 

The  LaGrange  National  Biennial  is  ajuried 
competition  held  at  the  Lamar  Dodd  Art  Center 
of  LaGrange  College  and  the  Chattahoochee 
Valley  Art  Museum,  both  located  in  LaGrange, 
GA.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  artists  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  three  categories  for  the 
competition:  1 )  paintings,  prints  and  drawings. 


2)  photography  and  3)  ceramics,  sculpture  and 
decorative  arts.  Artists  must  select  only  one 
category  per  entry  form.  Open  to  all  artists  in 
the  United  States  over  1 8  years  of  age.  At  least 
$  1 5,000  in  Purchase  Awards  will  be  made.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Chattahoochee 
Valley  Art  Museum,  706-882-3267  or  e-mail: 
cvam@charter.net.  To  download  a  copy  of  the 
prospectus:  www.lgc.edu/primary.cfm71in 
kid=589.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  4,  2002. 

Art  in  Chicago:  Navy  Pier  Art  Fair,  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  Contemporary  Art  Center, 
Galleries  Etc.  -  a  three  credit  art  travel  course, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Great  Falls,  will 
take  place  May  8-16,  2002.  There  is  a  $1,200 
fee,  in  addition  to  regular  tuition  and  fees, 
includes  lodging,  transportation,  museum  and 
exhibit  entrance  fees,  tours,  and  more. 
Maximum  number  of  participants  is  12. 
Participants  must  register  for  spring  semester 
to  reserve  a  spot.  For  more  information  contact 
Julia  Becker,  1301  20lh  Street  South,  Great 
Falls,  MT  59405;  406-791-5375;  e-mail: 
jbecker@ugf.edu. 

The  Florida  Outdoor  Sculpture  Competition 

is  a  joint  project  of  the  Polk  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  City  of  Lakeland.  Ten  works  will  be  selected 
for  a  one-year  exhibition  along  the  Lemon 
Street  Promenade,  a  three-block  area  through 
downtown  Lakeland.  Best  of  Show,  Second 
Place,  Honorable  Mention  and  People’ s  Choice 
Awards  will  be  given .  Open  to  all  artists  working 
in  North  America.  Sculptures  must  be  installed 
no  later  than  March  29,  2002  and  must  be 
removed  by  Feb.  2 1 , 2003.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Polk  Museum  of  Art,  800  E.  Palmetto 
St.,  Lakeland,  FL  33801;  863-688-7743; 
www.PolkMuseumofArt.org. 

The  Pastel  Society  of  the  West  Coast  hosts 
the  16,b  Annual  International  Open 
Exhibition  from  April  2-May  17,  2002  in 
Roseville,  CA.  Open  to  soft  pastels  only;  juror 
is  Madlyn  C.  Woolwich.  Total  amount  of  awards 
is  $  1 0,000,  best  of  show  is  $  1 ,250.  Fee  for  up  to 
three  slides  is  $35 .  For  prospectus  send  business 
SASE  to  PSWC  “Pastels  USA,”  c/o  Kathryn 
Higley,  828  Mikkelsen  Dr.,  Auburn,  CA  95603. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  8,  2002. 

Call  for  Computer  Artistsfor  regional  juried 
Computer  Art  Show  at  the  Buell  Theater 
Galleries  in  the  Denver  Performing  Arts 
Complex,  to  be  held  in  September  2002.  For 
prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Avenues  of 
Expression,  P.O.  Box  303,  Evergreen,  CO 
80437.  DEADLINE:  March  1, 2002. 

The  Blair  L.  Sadler  International  Healing 
Arts  Competition,  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  Society  for  the  Arts  in  Healthcare, 
seeks  to  elevate  awareness  of  artists  and  the  arts 
in  improving  the  quality  of  experience  for 
patients,  families,  visitors  and  staff  working  in 
healthcare  institutions.  Art  professionals  can 
submit  an  example  of  an  existing  visual  arts, 
performing  arts,  or  participatory  arts  project 
intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  healthcare 
experience  for  patients,  staff  or  visitors. 
Professional  artists  will  have  to  enter  in 
partnership  with  their  client/healthcare  facility 
and  must  demonstrate  the  success  of  their  project 
with  some  outcome  studies.  Only  projects  that 
have  been  completed  within  the  last  three  years 
are  eligible.  Students  can  submit  a  proposal  for 
a  visual  arts,  performing  arts,  or  participatory 
arts  project  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  healthcare  experience  for  patients,  staff,  or 
visitors.  Students  must  enter  in  partnership 
with  their  school  and  must  create  a  system  for 
outcome  measurement  as  part  of  their  design 
process.  There  will  be  one  professional  and  one 
student  award  for  each  of  the  following 
categories:  Visual  Arts,  Performing  Arts,  and 
Participatory  Arts.  Professionals  will  be 
awarded  $  1 000  and  students  $500.  All  winners 


will  be  awarded  twocomplimentary  registrations 
for  the  2002  Society  of  the  Arts  in  Healthcare 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Gainesville,  FL,  a 
specially  designed  award,  and  will  be  published 
in  a  national  healthcare  magazine.  Entry  fee  for 
professionals  is  $25 ;  students  $  1 0.  For  examples 
of  healing  works  visit  www.aesthetics.net  or 
www.TheSAH.org.  Contact:  sadleraward@ 
aesthetics.net  or  Sadler  Competition,  c/o 
Aesthetics,  2900  4th  Ave.,  Ste.  1 00,  San  Diego, 
CA  92103.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,  2002. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 


Expressions  West  Exhibit  will  be  held  at  the 
Coos  Art  Museum  in  Coos  Bay,  OR,  May  10- 
June  8, 2002.  $2,500  first  place  purchase  award, 
with  $  1 .500  second  place  and  $  1 ,000  third  place 
purchase  awards.  Paintings  eligible  in  any  one 
of  four  media:  oil,  acrylic,  watercolor  or  pastel; 
may  be  abstract  or  representational,  any  theme. 
For  further  information  and/or  an  entry  form: 
Coos  Art  Museum.  Attention:  Expressions  West, 
235  Anderson,  Coos  Bay,  OR  97420; 
541-267-3901;  DEADLINE:  Feb.  8,  2002. 

The  Museum  of  the  Rockies  is  currently 
reviewing  photographic  works  that  address  the 
natural,  urban,  rural  or  industrial  landscape  of 
Montana  for  the  upcoming  exhibition  “Montana 
Visions.”  Submit  up  to  5  slides  with  title,  date, 
medium  and  dimensions,  an  artist  statement  and 
current  resume  to  Steven  Jackson,  Curator  of 
Art  and  Photography,  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
600  West  Kagy  Blvd.,  Bozeman,  MT  59717. 
For  more  information  call  406-994-5280  or 
email:  sjackson@montana.edu.  EXHIBITON 
REVIEW  DEADLINE:  March  15,  2002. 

Montana  artists  are  invited  to  participate  in 
a  Fine  Craft  Show  in  September,  2002  in  Cody, 
WY,  at  Park  County  Mental  Health  Center.  On 
display  will  be  handmade  crafts  including 
pottery,  paper,  glass,  fiber  and  metal  (excluding 
“fine  art  work”  such  as  paintings  and  sculpture). 
The  show  will  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Art  Show  and  Sale  and  the  Western  Design 
Conference  (featuring  furniture  and  clothing). 
For  more  information,  contact  Becky  Ransom, 
Park  County  Mental  Health  Center,  P.O.  Box 
2746,  Cody,  WY  82414;  307-587-2197;  e-mail: 
pcmhcdd@wavecom.net. 

“Drawing  on  Inspiration,”  is  ajuried  exhibit  to 
feature  drawings  from  Montana.  Everyone  is 
welcome  to  enter,  all  ages.  Send  five  slides  or 
photographs,  accompanied  with  a  slide  (or  photo) 
list,  an  artist’s  statement  and  a  SASE  for  return 
of  slides  to  Fox  Artist  Studio  and  Gallery,  P.O. 
Box  356,  Hot  Springs,  MT  59845.  For  questions, 
e-mail:  naomi@hotsprgs.net.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  18,  2002. 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  invites  submissions 
from  artists  in  all  media  who  are  interested  in 
exhibiting  in  the  Lobby  Gallery  at  the  Center. 
Proposals  should  be  sent  to  the  Myrna  Loy 
Center,  15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

The  Seventh  Annual  In  Focus  Juried 
Photography  Exhibition  will  be  held  May  10- 
June  1 5, 2002  at  the  Lewis-Clark  Center  for  Arts 
and  History  in  Lewiston,  ID.  Photographic 
original  work  must  have  been  completed  in  the 
last  two  years.  There  is  a  $20  non-refundable 
fee.  For  prospectus,  send  #10  legal  SASE  from 
Dec.  1 -March  1,  2002  to  Center  for  Arts  & 
History,  415  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

Downtown  Helena,  Inc.  and  the  Last  Chance 
Bear  Encounters  issue  a  call  to  artists  and 
designers  of  all  kinds  for  a  public  art  project 
coming  this  spring.  Artists  and  designers  will 
paint,  sculpt,  transform  and  adorn  fiberglass 
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bears  to  be  displayed  outdoors  in  various  locations 
throughout  historic  Downtown  Helena  from  late- 
May  through  late-October.  Artists  must  submit  a 
color  sketch  of  their  ideas  for  review  to  the  Last 
Chance BearEncounterCommittee.  Theselection 
committee  will  review  all  submissions  for 
approval  prior  to  presenting  to  potential  sponsors 
for  consideration.  To  receive  a  specific  Call  to 
Artists,  please  call  406-447-1535  or  e-mail: 
hlnabid@mt.net.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  18,  2002: 

Butterfly  Herbs  in  Missoula,  MT  is  accepting 
submissions  for  its  2002  art  wall  space.  Submit 
slides  or  small  prints  of  work.  Call 
406-728-8780.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  28,  2002. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  Fellowship 
Program  offers  fellowships  for  research  and 
study  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Awards  are  based 
upon  merit  and  are  open  to  all  qualified 
individuals,  without  reference  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  or  condition  of 
handicap.  The  Senior  Fellowship,  a  $30,000  per 
year  stipend,  is  for  scholars  more  than  seven 
years  beyond  the  Ph  D.  The  Postdoctoral 
Fellowship  is  for  scholars  up  to  seven  years 
beyond  the  Ph.D.,  and  is  also  a  $30,000  per  year 
stipend.  Predoctoral  Fellowships,  $17,000  per 
year,  are  for  doctoral  candidates  to  conduct 
dissertation  research.  Ten- week  Graduate  Student 
Fellowships  of  $3,700  are  for  graduate  students 
to  conduct  independent  research  usually  before 
having  been  advanced  to  candidacy  if  in  a  Ph.D. 
program.  Application  materials  are  available  via 
the  internet  at  www.si.edu/research+study.  For 
more  information  and/or  application  materials, 
contact  Office  of  Fellowships,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  750  9,h  Street,  NW,  Suite  9300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560-0902;  202-275-0655; 
e-mail:  siofg@ofg.si.edu.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  15,  2002. 

The  OPERA  America  Fellowship  Program  is 

designed  to  identify  and  encourage  those 
individuals  who  are  committed  to  a  career  in 
opera  administration  or  production  in  North 
America,  and  to  offer  hands-on  specialized 
training.  For  the  2002-2003  Fellowship  program, 
OPERA  America  will  select  up  to  four  Fellows  in 
the  areas  of  general  management,  production/ 
stage  management,  technical  direction  and  other 
administrative  specialty  areas.  During  the  twelve- 
month  program,  Fellows  work  in-residence  with 
up  to  three  OPERA  America  companies  of  varying 

(budget  and  staff  size  and  geographic  location. 

Fellowships  begin  in  September  2002.  Fellows 
receive  a  stipend  of  $1,200  per  month,  optional 
health  care  benefits,  plus  travel  and  housing.  All 
candidates  must  submit  a  completed  application 
form,  current  resume,  three  recent  professional 
and/or  academic  letters  of  reference,  and  a  fee  of 
$5.  To  request  application  materials  and  more 
information  contact  OPERA  America, 
1 156 15"1  St.  NW,  Suite  810,  Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-293-4466,  ext.  203;  e-mail:  fellowship® 
operaamerica.org;  www.operaamerica.org. 

Graham  Foundation  provides  grants  that  on 
average  are  less  than  $10,000,  but  can  go  up  to 
$50,000.  to  organizations  for  activities  such  as 
publications,  exhibitions  or  educational 
programming  focused  on  architecture  and  the 
built  environment.  Contact  Graham  Foundation, 
4  West  Burton  Place,  Chicago,  IL  60610-1416; 
312-787-4071;  e-mail:  info@grahamfounda 
tion.org;  or  www.grahamfoundation.org. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2002. 

Arts  Interntaional  -  Fund  for  U.S.  Artists  at 
International  Festivals.  The  public-private 
partnership  makes  grants  of  up  to  $25,000  to 
individual  performing  artists  and  organizations 
that  have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
international  festivals  abroad,  particularly  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  Contact  Kay  Takeda, 
Program  Manager,  Arts  International,  251  Park 
Ave.  South,  New  York,  NY  10010-7302; 
212-674-9744;  e-mail:  thefund@artsinter 
national.org;  www.artsinternational.org. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  16,  2002. 

Arts  International  announces  the  Artists 
Exploration  Fund,  made  possible  by  a  generous 
grant  from  the  Doris  Duke  Charitable  Foundation, 
which  is  designed  to  enable  individual  performing 
artists  to  pursue  opportunities  abroad  that  further 


their  artistic  development.  Grants,  ranging  from 
$  1 ,000 to  $3,000,  will  support  a  variety  of  activities 
including  developmentof  relationships  with  artists 
and  art  organizations,  research  of  significant 
artistic  expression,  participation  in  international 
conferences  and  seminars,  or  creation  of  new 
work.  The  Artists  Exploration  Fund  will  not 
support  travel  costs  related  to  touring.  Eligible 
expenses  may  include  international  and  in-country 
travel,  food  and  lodging,  and  other  essential  costs. 
Travel  to  any  country  outside  the  United  States 
and  its  protectorates  is  eligible.  Applicants  must 
be  individual  performing  artists  who  are  U.S. 
citizens  orpermanentresidents.  Applications  will 
not  be  accepted  from  students,  scholars,  curators, 
presenters,  administrators,  and  critics.  Upcoming 
application  deadlines:  January  8  and  April  23, 
2002.  Grant  decisions  will  be  based  on  artistic 
excellence,  the  applicant’s  reasons  for  wanting  to 
travel  to  a  particular  country,  and  the  scope  and 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  activity.  Guidelines 
for  the  Artists  Exploration  Fund  are  available  on 
the  Arts  International  website  at 
www.artsintemational.org/online_applications/ 
artist_ex_ie.asp  or  by  request.  Contact  Angela 
Mattox,  Program  Coordinator,  Arts  International, 
251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10010- 
7302;  212-674-9744;  e-mail:  amattox@ 
artsintemational.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  8,  2002. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  - 
Public  Programs  (Planning,  Scripting, 
Implementation  and  Production  Grants)  offer 
support  for  public  programs  in  the  humanities 
intended  for  general  audiences  with  scripting 
grants  of  up  to  $60,000  for  radio  and  television/ 
film  projects  and  implementation  grants  ranging 
from  $  1 00,000  to  $300,000  for  an  exhibition  or 
national  reading  and  discussion  program  and  up 
to  $800,000  for  a  television/film  documentary 
series.  Planning  grants  range  from  $50,000  for 
planning  exhibitions  and  other  community-based 
projects,  up  to  $30,000  for  planning  radio  and 
television/film  projects  and  up  to  $50,000  for 
planning  interactive  multimediaprojects.  Contact 
Division  of  Public  Programs,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  Room  426,  Washington. 
DC  20506;  202-606-8267;  www.neh.gov. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2002. 

Meet  the  Composer's  Commissioning  Music/ 
USA  Program  offers  a  grant  to  performing  arts 
organizations  interested  in  commissioning  new 
works.  Support  is  provided  for  composer  and 
librettist  commissioning  fees,  copying  costs  and 
choreographer  fees  for  dance  works.  The  grants 
may  also  be  used  for  technical  assistance  in 
creating  commission  contracts  and  for 
participation  in  a  national  public  relations 
campaign,  as  well  as  support  services.  Awards 
may  not  be  used  for  production  costs.  The  grants 
are  available  both  to  consortia  and  to  individual 
organizations.  The  program  is  open  to  tax-exempt 
arts  presenters  and  festivals,  chamber,  jazz  and 
new  music  ensembles,  chorus,  dance,  opera, 
orchestra,  music  theater  and  theater  companies, 
public  radio  and  television  stations,  and  Internet 
producers  that  have  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  or  seasons  prior  to  applying.  The  grants 
range  from  $5,000  to  $30,000  per  composer  for 
consortia  and  $2,000  to  $15,000  for  individual 
organizations.  Formore  information,  contact  Meet 
the  Composer,  2112  Broadway,  Suite  505, 
New  York,  NY  10023;  call  Mark  Trevino  at 
212-787-3601,  ext.  101;  www.meetthe 
composer.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2002. 


Workshops 


Paint,  Metal  and  Mud  will  be  offering  watercolor 
workshops  by  Jane  Conner  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  9,  1- 
5  p.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  Kalispel!  Grand  Hotel 
in  Kalispell,  MT.  Conner  is  a  Whitefish  artist 
specializing  in  bold  florals,  birds,  scenery  and 
portraits.  Cost  is  $35/student.  Call  406-863-9348 
to  register  and  receive  a  supply  list. 

Advanced  Pottery  Seminar  will  be  held  at  Eve 
Pottery  in  Great  Falls,  one  Saturday  a  month, 
from  1-4  p.m.  Jan.  12  through  May  6,  2002.  The 
seminar  is  designed  for  the  potter  who  has  a  good, 
basic  knowledge  of  pottery  but  wants  to  hone  his 
or  her  skills.  In  each  session  a  demonstration  will 
be  given  focusing  on  a  specific  topic.  Dialogue 
and  discussion  will  be  an  important  part  of  this 
seminar  -  there  will  be  no  hands-on  work  during 
seminar  sessions.  The  cost  of  the  seminar  is  $75. 


Enrollment  is  limited.  For  more  information  or 
to  reserve  a  spot,  call  406-452-9155. 

Architectural  Ceramics  Workshop  will  be 
held  in  Tuscany  May  24-June  7,  2002  with 
Marcia  Selsor.  Cost  is  $1,500  and  includes 
ground  transportation,  lodging,  gourmet  meals 
on  workdays,  sightseeing  in  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
contemporary  sculpture  gardens.  For  more 
information  call  406-259-7244  or  visit  the 
website:  www.imt.net/~mjbmls/Tuscany 
2002.html. 

Figurative  Art  in  the  21st  Century.  The 

symposium  will  be  held  March  28-30,  2002  at 
the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  and  on  the  MSU 
campus  in  Bozeman,  MT.  The  symposium  will 
address  compelling  issues  that  impact  both  the 
art  world  and  society  in  general.  Although 
much  of  the  art  of  the  20th  century  addressed 
abstract  and  formalist  ideas,  contemporary 
artists  have  brought  the  human  body  back  to  the 
center  of  the  art  world.  The  symposium  will 
address  these  contemporary  trends  in  figuration. 
In  addition,  scientific  advances  such  as  genetic 
coding  and  new  medical  technologies  have 
called  into  question  our  very  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  human  body.  Contemporary 
artists  have  begun  to  employ  new  technologies 
in  their  art  to  address  the  fact  that  the  human 
body  no  longer  can  be  viewed  as  inviolable. 
The  symposium  will  address  both  the  future  of 
figuration  in  light  of  these  scientific  advances 
and  the  role  of  the  artist  in  responding  to  these 
changes.  Contact  Erica  Howe  Dungan  at 
406-994-2562  or  dungan  @  montana.edu  for 
more  information. 

The  Second  Annual  Montana  Cowboy  Poetry 
Wintercamp  will  be  held  Saturday,  Jan.  19, 
2002  at  the  American  Legion  in  Big  Timber. 
Poets,  pickers  and  grinners  are  welcome.  For 
more  information,  contact  Wintercamp,  Box 
1038,  Big  Timber,  MT  59011;  406-932-4227. 

The  Sagebrush  Writers  Workshop,  “Jump- 
Start  Writing  Your  Personal  Narrative/ 

Memoir,”  will  be  held  Saturday,  March  23, 
2002  in  Big  Timber,  MT.  Instructor  is  Dan 
Aadland,  Ph.D..  author  of  Sketches  From  the 
Ranch:  A  Montana  Memoir,  and  several  other 
books  and  articles.  For  more  information  call 
406-932-4227;  e-mail:  sagebrsh@ttc-cmc.net. 

Montana  High  School  Student  Workshop. 

Promising  art  students  and  aspiring  artists  are 
invited  to  apply  for  the  seventh  annual  workshop 
to  be  held  June  23-29,  2002  at  Rising  Wolf 
Ranch  near  East  Glacier  (just  outside  Glacier 
National  Park).  Built  in  1928,  this  historic  old 
Dude  Ranch  will  serve  as  the  base  camp  for  the 
workshop.  Students  accepted  into  the  workshop 
will  work  with  nationally  renowned  artists  in 
various  painting  techniques,  sculpture,  studio 
sessions,  and  plein  air  painting.  Workshop 
Director  Wanda  Mumm  has  scheduled  this 
year’s  instructors  including  C.A.  Grende 
(sculpture)  of  Big  Arm,  David  Kitler  of  Calgary, 
Canada,  Nicholas  Oberling  (plein  air  painting) 
of  Kalispell.  These  instructors  have  been 
working  with  students  for  a  number  of  years 
and  will  work  closely  with  each  student  to 
develop  their  artistic  abilities.  The  workshop 
will  be  limited  to  20  students  to  allow  for 
significant  individual  attention  during  the  six- 
day  intensive  class  schedule.  Discussions  will 
take  place  in  preparing  a  student  for  college  art 
courses  and  portfolio  preparation.  The  fees  for 
the  workshop  will  cover  all  the  expenses  while 
at  the  workshop  including  food,  lodging, 
instructors  fees  as  well  as  sculpture  supplies. 
College  credit  (2  credits)  can  be  applied.  For 
additional  information  contact  Montana 
National  Student  Workshop,  1748  Interlachen 
Bay,  MN  55125;  Wanda  Mumm  (Minnesota), 
65 1  -739-0741 ;  Nick  Oberling  (Montana),  406- 
257-3801;  www.wandamumm.com  (instruc¬ 
tional  opportunities)  or  e-mailing  montana2@ 
mediaone.net. 


On-Line 


The  Artists  Help  Network  is  a  new  information 
website  for  artists  that  has  been  created  as  a 
launching  pad  to  help  fine  artists  mine  resources 
on  career  development  and  career  challenges. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 
to  novices 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film 
production,  even 
with  little  or  no 
experience? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative  list 
of  suggestions. 
Call  them  at  406- 
444-3762,  e-mail 
requests  to 
montana 
film@visitmt.com 
or  visit  “News  4 
Crews”  on  the 
website:  www. 
montanafilm.com. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists’  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first 
comprehensive 
information 
resource 
focusing  on  the 
health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  overview 
of  such  topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to 
look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations  they 
can  join  to  qualify 
for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

The  website  is 
the  result  of  a 
recommendation 
made  in  1994  by 
a  national 
working  group 
convened  by  the 
National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to 
address  the 
health-care  crisis 
in  the  arts. 
Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health 
coverage,  which 
is  about  twice  the 
national  average. 
To  learn  more, 
visit  www. actors 
fund.org/actors/ 
ahirc/. 


The  free  site  www.ArtistHelpNetwork.com  is 
packed  with  publications,  organizations,  service 
providers,  websites,  software  and  audio-visual 
materials.  Divided  into  the  headings  Legal,  Money, 
Creature  Comforts,  Presentation  Tools,  Career, 
Exhibitions,  Commissions,  and  Sales  and  Other 
Resources,  each  unfolds  into  subheadings  that 
offer  artists  hundreds  of  regional,  national  and 
international  connections.  Although  the  network 
focuses  primarily  on  subjects  of  interest  to  fine 
artists,  those  working  in  the  applied  arts,  arts 
administration  and  arts-related  fields  will  also 
find  the  site  helpful.  For  additional  information, 
contact  the  Artist  Help  Network,  19  Springwood 
Lane,  East  Hampton,  New  York  11937-1169; 
631-329-9105;  e-mail:  info@  artisthelpnet 
work.com. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


Glimmer  Train’s  Spring  Short  Story  Award 
for  New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and 
publication  in  Glimmer  Train  Stories,  second/ 
third  $500/5300.  Open  to  all  writers  whose  fiction 
hasn’t  appeared  in  a  nationally  distributed 
publication  with  a  circulation  over  5,000.  $12 
entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count  range:  1,200- 
1 0,000.  First  page  of  story  to  include  name,  address, 
phone,  and  word  count.  Send  work  via  our  online 
submission  procedure  at  www.glimmertrain.com 
during  months  of  February  or  March  2002. 
DEADLINE:  March  31,  2002. 

Tell  Us  Your  Story  about  Women  and 
Community:  Women  have  always  been  mainstays 
of  life  in  the  West.  Women  in  Native  American 
tribes  often  owned  the  horses  and  the  family 
lodge;  they  could  become  shamans,  and  their 
voices  were  often  respected  in  council.  Since 
other  folks  began  building  western  communities, 
the  role  of  women  has  remained  vital,  but  has 
rarely  been  fully  acknowledged.  The  editors  of 
Leaning  into  the  Wind  and  Woven  on  the  Wind. 
Linda  Hasselstrom,  Gaydell  Collier  and  Nancy 
Curtis,  all  writers,  rural  westerners,  and 
experienced  researchers  with  interests  in  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  West,  want  tocontinueproviding 
an  opportunity  for  western  women  to  be  heard. 
Western  women  are  invited  to  write  about  the 
roles  of  women  in  a  variety  of  communities.  To  1 
participate,  tell  a  good,  and  true,  story  about  a 
woman’s  place  in  community.  Write  about  a 
community  in  action  and  the  women  involved. 
Send  true  personal  stories  in  prose  or  poetry  form; 
no  fiction.  For  more  information  contact  Women 
Writing  About  Community,  P.O.  Box  169, 
Hermosa,  S.D.  57744-0169;  e-mail: 
info@windbreakhouse.com; 
www.windbreakhouse.com.  DEADLINE: 
Oct.  1,2002. 

Pacific  Northwest  Writers  Association’s  2002 
Literary  Contest  is  accepting  submissions  in  1 1 
categories  including  articles,  books,  plays,  poetry, 
screen  plays  and  short  stories.  For  contest  rules 
and  entry  forms  write  to  PNWA,  PO  Box  2016, 
Edmonds,  W  A  98020-95 1 6  or  call  425-673-2665 ; 
e-mail:  pnwa@melbycameron  hull.com. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  16,  2002. 

Playwrights  Forum  Festival  2002  is  open  to  all 
playwrights;  Northwest  playwrights  within  a  500- 
mile  radius  of  Spokane,  WA,  receive  preference. 
The  festival  consists  of  two  separate  divisions: 
Adult  and  Youth.  Youth  Division  entrants  are 
those  playwrights  of  high  school  age  or  under. 
Scripts  must  be  original  and  unpublished.  Entrants 
must  submit  two  copies  of  each  script.  Scripts  will 
not  be  returned  without  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  There  is  a  $5  entry  fee.  For  more 
information,  contact  Playwrights  Forum  Festival 
Search  Committee,  P.O.  Box  5222,  Spokane,  WA 
99205;  509-325-2507.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  1 , 2002. 


Performing  Arts 


The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Summer 
Music  Institute  will  be  held  June  21 -July  15, 
2002  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  Montana  high  school  musician. 
The  student  can  fine  tune  his  or  her  orchestral 
music  skills  with  some  of  the  country’s  finest 
musicians  and  spend  three  weeks  in  the  nation’s 
capitol.  All  expenses  are  paid.  For  information, 
call  the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  at 
406-257-5243.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  1, 2002. 


Media  Arts 


The  35th  Humboldt  International  Short 
Film  Festival  will  be  held  March  30- April  6, 
2002  at  Humboldt  State  University  in  Areata, 
CA.  All  genre  of  film  completed  in  16mm  or 
Super-8  formats  will  be  eligible.  Awards  are 
given  for  animation,  documentary, 
experimental  and  narrative  categories.  Films 
must  have  been  completed  between  March 
1999  and  March  2002  and  must  be  less  than 
60  minutes  in  length.  For  more  information 
contact  Department  of  Theatre,  Film  and 
Dance,  Humboldt  State  University,  Areata, 
CA  95521;  707-826-4113;  e-mail: 
filmfest@humboldt.edu;  www.humboldt. 
edu/~filmfest.  DEADLINES:  Jan.  31  and 
Feb.  15,2002. 


Opportunities 


Assistant  Professor:  Dance  -  New, 
permanent,  tenure-track.  Teach  modern 
technique  and  beginning  jazz  or  beginning 
ballet,  plus  two  or  more  of  Dance  History, 
Laban  Movement,  Analysis,  Pilates,  Dance 
in  Education,  Intermediate  Composition, 
Advanced  Jazz.  Four  courses/semester. 
Produce  concerts,  academic  and 
choreographic  advising,  department/ 
university  committees.  Choreographic  and 
service  expectations.  Must  have  Advanced 
Modem  Technique,  Intermediate  Ballet  or 
Jazz  Technique.  Teaching  experience. 
Collaborative  abilities.  M.F.A.  or  M.A.  plus 
equivalent  professional  experience. 
Performance  and  choreographic  background 
preferred.  Begin:  August  28,  2002.  Send 
letter  and  resume/vita,  statement  of  teaching 
philosophy,  three  recent  letters  of 
recommendation  (one  from  a  supervisor),  an 
official  transcript  for  terminal  degree  to  Dance 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  Drama/Dance 
Dept..  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT  59812.  Review  begins  March  1,  2002. 
EEO/AA/AD A/STATE  VET  PREF. 


Residencies 


The  Anderson  Center  offers  two-week  to 
one  month  residencies  during  the  months  of 
May  through  October  to  artists,  writers  and 
scholars.  The  Center  occupies  the  Tower 
View  estate  on  330  acres  of  farm  and 
forestland  in  beautiful  Red  Wing,  MN. 
Residents  are  provided  with  food,  lodging, 
and  a  quiet  workspace/studio.  Application 
deadlines  are  February  1  for  May-July  and 
March  1  for  August-October.  For  an 
application,  please  call  65 1-388-2009;  email: 
acis@pressenter.com  or  write  The  Anderson 
Center,  P.O.  Box  406,  RedWing,  MN  55066. 
Web  address:  www.andersoncenter.org. 

The  Marie  Walsh  Sharpe  Art  Foundation 

offers  14  free  studio  spaces  in  New  York 
City.  Visual  artists  2 1  and  over  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  work  space.  Applicants 
must  be  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  U.S. 
residents,  and  not  in  school  at  the  time  of 
residency.  Studios  are  available  for  periods 
of  up  to  one  year.  For  guidelines,  contact  The 
Space  Program,  The  Marie  Walsh  Sharpe 
Art  Foundation,  830  North  Tejon  St., 
Suite  120,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903; 
719-635-3220.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31, 2002. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  one  month  to 
one  year  in  length.  Facilities  include  two 
apartments  with  separate  20'  x  30'  studios, 
one  soundproofed  apartment  for  writers/ 
musicians/composers,  and  one  studio 
apartment  for  writers  or  others  who  require 
minimal  space;  all  include  kitchen  facilities, 
double  bed  and  private  phone.  Scholarships 
and  some  financial  aid  are  available; 
applications  are  ongoing.  On  the  web  at 
www.montanaartistsrefuge.org  or  send  SASE 
to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin, 
MT  59631;  phone  or  fax  406-225-3500; 
e-mail:  mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Kate  Moms,  1 15  Ave.  B, 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  259-1806:  kmorris@wtp.net. 

Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  art 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  583 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  lor  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  E-mail: 
montanaart@hotmall.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  do  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No,  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  21 1 ,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-831 3.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  E-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn..  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Tom  Cook,  4800 
Jaiden  Lane,  Missoula,  MT  59803;  (406)  2436880.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  music  teachers 
in  ail  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana's  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  1252  Washington  Ave.,  Havre,  MT 
50591 ;  (406)  265-8450.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a 
yearly  Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  4444710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  7235374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  5432984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings.  MT  59101;  (406)  2431685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana 
arts  organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible 
to  apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have 
had  their  IRS  501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five 
years  and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director. 
MAC  funds  may  support  artistically  related 
expenses,  and  statewide  arts  service 
organizations  may  apply  to  support  any 
operational  expense.  A  1:1  match  in  cash  is 
required  from  the  applicant.  Grants  for  between 
$1,000  and  $8,000  will  be  awarded.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period  is 
May  1,  2002. 

Cultural  &  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in 
the  Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and 
aesthetic”  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1:1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1  match 
of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  The 
application  deadline  is  August  1,  2002  for 
FY  2004-2005. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 
are  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 
provide  matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1) 
attend  seminars,  conferences  and  workshops  to 
further  professional  development  or  to  improve 
artistic  quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or 
arts  management  skills  and  operations;  and  2) 
hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists 
or  nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical 
matters,  specific  programs,  projects,  admin¬ 


istrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning, 
marketing  or  development  planning.  The  amounts 
of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals 
and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will  depend  on 
available  funds.  A  1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the 
first  of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed 
monthly.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Arts  &  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  and  Education  Grants  program 
enhances  and  expands  quality  arts  education 
experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The 
Arts  and  Education  Grants  program  supports 
both  a  wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
practicing  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based)  lasting 
from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a  year,  and  the 
creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further  the 
special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s  formal 
and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  new  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive, 
participatory  experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  one-  to  five-day  residencies 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  Arts  Council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for 
up  to  two-thirds  support. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts  Ed 
Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for 
residencies  and  special  projects  in  MAC’S  arts 
and  education  programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call 
the  MAC  Arts  Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092  for 
more  information.  Or  visit  MAC’S  website  at 
www.art.state.mt.us. 

Advice  from  Arts  Pros 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network 
of  professionals:  artists,  volunteers,  staffs  and 
boards  of  nonprofit  organizations,  attorneys,  and 
business  people  in  the  public  or  private  sector, 
who  are  capable  of  answering  questions  within 
their  areas  of  expertise  for  people  such  as  artists, 
nonprofit  managers  and  board  members  needing 
assistance. 

Arts  Pros  Consultant  Registration 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network 
of  professionals  as  described  above.  The  arts 


council  will  pay  $25/hour  to  Arts  Pros  consultants 
for  time  spent  talking  to,  or  working  with,  referrals. 
To  register  for  the  Arts  Pros  roster,  call,  fax  or 
e-mail  MAC. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program 
seeks  to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage 
outstanding  individual  artists  in  Montana. 
Fel  lo  wships  of  $5 ,000  are  awarded  to  professional 
Montana  artists  who  demonstrate  excellence  in 
their  work.  The  categories  for 2003  are  Performing 
Arts  (including  music,  dance,  and  drama)  and 
Literature  (fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  poetry). 
The  category  for  2005  is  Visual  Arts  (crafts, 
media  arts,  interdisciplinary,  photography  and 
visual  arts).  Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review  all 
applications  for  approval  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  Next  deadline  is  Spring  2003  for  all 
categories. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given 
to  Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs  in 
rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  next  application 
deadline  is  May  1,  2002. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership  in 
Montana’ s  many  ethnic,  occupational  and  regional 
communities.  MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/ 
apprenticeship  relationship  in  a  community  setting 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  supporting 
the  vitality  of  these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In 
the  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Program  master  artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to 
teach  an  apprentice  over  a  period  of  time  and  in 
a  format  decided  by  master  and  apprentice.  Next 
deadline  is  Spring  2003. 

Workshop  Grants 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  made  $6,000 
in  grants  available  to  arts  organizations 
specifically  to  support  the  presentation  of 
workshops,  seminars,  or  other  similar  public 
events  within  Montana.  This  grant  program  is  on 
an  annual  application  cycle,  with  a  May  15 
postmark  deadline  each  year.  Any  arts 
organization  is  eligible  to  apply  for  up  to  $3,000 
regardless  of  other  funding  received  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 
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s  are  ready) 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


e-mail _ _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mtus 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines ; 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 
-  □  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Grant  Application 

~  □  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Applications 

□  Other 


Zip 


_ 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the 
following  information  and  send  it  to:  Lively  Times,  1 152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1;  or  e-mail  to 
writeus@livelytimes.com 


1  Event: 

I  Event  Location: 

I  Date(s): 

I  Sponsor: 

I  Address: 

I  Phone - - - -  e-mail: - 

i _ 


Time(s): 


j 
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OnLine  Arts 
Festival  lists 
shows, 
sources 

Professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at  festivals 
now  have  a  major 
online  source  of 
information, 
thanks  to  the 
Juried  OnLine 
Arts  Festival 
(JOLAF). 

This  festival 
database  has 
posted  the  names 
and  contact 
addresses  for 
more  than  500 
well  established 
shows  in  all  parts 
of  the  country, 
sorted  by  month 
and  state.  In 
addition,  JOLAF 
has  listed  the 
names  and 
addresses  of  all 
major  wholesale 
shows  and 
promoters,  and 
provides  detailed 
information  about 
numerous 
Renaissance 
Faires.  The 
database  can  be 
found  at 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 
showinfo/ 

JOLAF’s  library 
of  Artist’s 
Resources  also 
features  dozens 
of  sources  of 
supplies;  a 
thorough  listing  of 
schools  for 
advanced  art  and 
craft  instruction;  a 
listing  by  state  or 
region  of  all  major 
arts  agencies; 
contact 
information  for 
guilds,  societies 
and  associations; 
extensive 
publications 
listings;  and  more. 

This  helpful 
information  is  free 
to  professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  with 
online  access. 
Bookmark  it  at 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 


1 

Butte  Documentary;  Mansfield  Statue; 

The  New  Hotter 

22-23 

MAGDA; 

SKC’s  New  Art  Building 

2 

Arni's  Addendum 

24 

Percent  for  Art:  David  Pledge; 

In  Print 

3 

Congrats 

25 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Catalogs; 

More  Congrats 

4-7 

Books,  Music 

26 

NEA  Funding  Increases;  NEA/Forest  Service 
Grants;  NEH  Lewis  &  Clark  Bicentennial 

8-13 

Building  Arts  Participation 

27 

Law  and  the  Art  World 

14-15 

Arts  in  Education:  Custer  County  Art  Center; 

Media  Arts,  Literacy;  Photography  Workshop 

28 

Special  Events  Grants;  Entertainment 
Business  Program;  Arts  Management 

16 

Montana  Heritage  Project: 

Expedition  to  1 91 0 

29 

SSI  Spotlight:  i 

Income  from  the  Arts 

17 

Fellowship  Spotlight: 

Doug  Hawes-Davis  &  Mary  Olson 

30-31 

Arts  Pros 

18-21 

Calendar;  Exhibits 

32-35 

Opportunities; 

MAC  Grants  and  Services 

i  State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 

Name: _  Name: 

Address: _  Address: _ _ _ , _ 

1  City,  State: _  City,  State:  _  _ 

Zip: _  Daytime  Phone _  Zip:  - 

I  E-mail  Address: _  Daytime  Phone:  - 

[_Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201;  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mt.us 
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State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 

Address  Services  Requested 
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